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The Descent of Man (1871)t 


Introduction 


The nature of the following work will be best understood by a brief 
account of how it came to be written. During many years I collected notes 
on the origin or descent of man, without any intention of publishing on 
the subject, but rather with the determination not to publish, as I thought 
that I should thus only add to the prejudices against my views. It seemed 
to me sufficient to indicate, in the first edition of my ‘Origin of Species,’ 
that by this work “light would be thrown on the origin of man and his 
history;” and this implies that man must be included with other organic 
beings in any general conclusion respecting his manner of appearance on 
this earth. Now the case wears a wholly different aspect. When a naturalist 
like Carl Vogt ventures to say in his address as President of the National 
Institution of Geneva (1869), “personne, en Europe au moins, n’ose plus 
soutenir la création indépendante et de toutes piéces, des espéces,”! it is 
manifest that at least a large number of naturalists must admit that species 
are the modified descendants of other species; and this especially holds 
good with the younger and rising naturalists. The greater number accept 
the agency of natural selection; though some urge, whether with justice 
the future must decide, that I have greatly overrated its importance. Of the 
older and honoured chiefs in natural science, many unfortunately are still 
opposed to evolution in every form. 

In consequence of the views now adopted by most naturalists, and which 
will ultimately, as in every other case, be followed by others who are not 
scientific, I have been led to put together my notes, so as to see how far 
the general conclusions arrived at in my former works were applicable to 
man. This seemed all the more desirable, as I had never deliberately ap- 
plied these views to a species taken singly. When we confine our attention 
to any one form, we are deprived of the weighty arguments derived from 
the nature of the affinities which connect together whole groups of 
organisms—their geographical distribution in past and present times, and 
their geological succession. The homological structure, embryological de- 
velopment, and rudimentary organs of a species remain to be considered, 
whether it be man or any other animal, to which our attention may be 
directed; but these great classes of facts afford, as it appears to me, ample 
and conclusive evidence in favour of the principle of gradual evolution. 
The strong support derived from the other arguments should, however, 
always be kept before the mind. 

The sole object of this work is to consider, firstly, whether man, like 
every other species, is descended from some pre-existing form; secondly, 
the manner of his development; and thirdly, the value of the differences 


t The text is excerpted from the second edition (1874), an extensive revision that contains a note 
by T. H. Huxley on the brains of humans and apes. 

1. “No one, in Europe at least, dares any longer to assert the wholly independent creation of species.” 
Lam grateful to Quentin Hope for all translations from the French in Darwin’s works. [Editor] 
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between the so-called races of man. As | shall confine myself to these 
points, it will not be necessary to describe in detail the differences between 
the several races—an enormous subject which has been fully discussed 
in many valuable works. The high antiquity of man has recently been 
demonstrated by the labours of a host of eminent men, beginning with 
M. Boucher de Perthes; and this is the indispensable basis for understand- 
ing his origin. I shall, therefore, take this conclusion for granted, and may 
refer my readers to the admirable treatises of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John 
Lubbock, and others. Nor shall I have occasion to do more than to allude 
to the amount of difference between man and the anthropomorphous 
apes; for Prof. Huxley, in the opinion of most competent judges, has con- 
clusively shewn that in every visible character man differs less from the 
higher apes, than these do from the lower members of the same order of 
Primates. 

This work contains hardly any original facts in regard to man; but as 
the conclusions at which I arrived, after drawing up a rough draft, appeared 
to me interesting, I thought that they might interest others. It has often 
and confidently been asserted, that man’s origin can never be known: but 
ignorance more frequently begets confidence than does knowledge: it is 
those who know little, and not those who know much, who so positively 
assert that this or that problem will never be solved by science. The con- 
clusion that man is the co-descendant with other species of some ancient, 
lower, and extinct form, is not in any degree new. Lamarck long ago came 
to this conclusion, which has lately been maintained by several eminent 
naturalists and philosophers; for instance, by Wallace, Huxley, Lyell, Vogt, 
Lubbock, Biichner, Rolle, &c.,? and especially by Hackel. This last natu- 
ralist, besides his great work, ‘Generelle Morphologie’ (1866), has recently 
(1868, with a second edit. in 1870), published his ‘Natürliche Schépfungs- 
geschichte, in which he fully discusses the genealogy of man. If this work 
had appeared before my essay had been written, I should probably never 
have completed it. Almost all the conclusions at which I have arrived I 
find confirmed by this naturalist, whose knowledge on many points is 
much fuller than mine. Wherever I have added any fact or view from Prof. 
Hickel’s writings, I give his authority in the text; other statements I leave 
as they originally stood in my manuscript, occasionally giving in the foot- 
notes references to his works, as a confirmation of the more doubtful or 
interesting points. 

During many years it has seemed to me highly probable that sexual 
selection has played an important part in differentiating the races of man; 
but in my ‘Origin of Species’ (first edition, p. 199) ] contented myself by 


2. As the works of the first-named authors are so well known, I need not give the titles; but as those 
of the latter are less well known in England, I will give them:—‘Sechs Vorlesungen uber die 
Darwin’sche Theorie:’ zweite Auflage, 1868, von Dr. L. Büchner; translated into French under 
the title ‘Conférences sur la Théorie Darwinienne,’ 1869. ‘Der Mensch, im Lichte der Dar- 
win’sche Lehre,’ 1865, von Dr. F. Rolle. 1 will not attempt to give references to all the authors 
who have taken the same side of the question. Thus G. Canestrini has published (‘Annuario della 
Soc. d. Nat.’ Modena, 1867, p. 81) a very curious paper on rudimentary characters, as bearing 
on the origin of man. Another work has (1869) been published by Dr. Francesco Barrago, bearing 
in Italian the title of “Man, made in the image of God, was also made in the image of the ape.” 
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merely alluding to this belief, When I came to apply this view to man, I 
found it indispensable to treat the whole subject in full detail’ Conse- 
quently the second part of the present work, treating of sexual selection, 
has extended to an inordinate length, compared with the first part; but this 
could not be avoided. 

I had intended adding to the present volumes an essay on the expression 
of the various emotions by man and the lower animals. My attention was 
called to this subject many years ago by Sir Charles Bell’s admirable work. 
This illustrious anatomist maintains that man is endowed with certain 
muscles solely for the sake of expressing his emotions. As this view is 
obviously opposed to the belief that man is descended from some other 
and lower form, it was necessary for me to consider it. I likewise wished 
to ascertain how far the emotions are expressed in the same manner by 
the different races of man. But owing to the length of the present work, ] 
have thought it better to reserve my essay for separate publication. 


Chapter I. The Evidence of the Descent of Man from Some Lower Form 


Nature of the evidence bearing on the origin of man—Homologous structures in man 
and the lower animals—Miscellaneous points of correspondence— Development—Ru- 
dimentary structures, muscles, sense-organs, hair, bones, reproductive organs, &c.— 
The bearing of these three great classes of facts on the origin of man. 


He who wishes to decide whether man is the modified descendant of 
some pre-existing form, would probably first enquire whether man varies, 
however slightly, in bodily structure and in mental faculties; and if so, 
whether the variations are transmitted to his offspring in accordance with 
the laws which prevail with the lower animals. Again, are the variations 
the result, as far as our ignorance permits us to judge, of the same general 
causes, and are they governed by the same general laws, as in the case of 
other organisms; for instance, by correlation, the inherited effects of use 
and disuse, &c.? Is man subject to similar malconformations, the result of 
arrested development, of reduplication of parts, &c., and does he display 
in any of his anomalies reversion to some former and ancient type of 
structure? It might also naturally be enquired whether man, like so many 
other animals, has given rise to varieties and sub-races, differing but slightly 
from each other, or to races differing so much that they must be classed 
as doubtful species? How are such races distributed over the world; and 
how, when crossed, do they react on each other in the first and succeeding 
generations? And so with many other points. 

The enquirer would next come to the important point, whether man 
tends to increase at so rapid a rate, as to lead to occasional severe struggles 
for existence; and consequently to beneficial variations, whether in body 
or mind, being preserved, and injurious ones eliminated. Do the races or 
species of men, whichever term may be applied, encroach on and replace 


3. Prof. Hackel was the only author who, at the time when this work first appeared, had discussed 
the subject of sexual selection, and had seen its full importance, since the publication of the 
‘Origin’; and this he did in a very able manner in his various works. 
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tains no vertebra; this is succeeded by five rudimentary ones, so minute 
that together they are only one line and a half in length, and these are 
permanently bent to one side in the shape of a hook. The free part of the 
tail, only a little above an inch in length, includes only four more small 
vertebra. This short tail is carried erect; but about a quarter of its total 
length is doubled on to itself to the left; and this terminal part, which 
includes the hook-like portion, serves “to fill up the interspace between 
the upper divergent portion of the callosities;” so that the animal sits on 
it, and thus renders it rough and callous. Dr. Anderson thus sums up his 
observations: “These facts seem to me to have only one explanation; this 
tail, from its short size, is in the monkey’s way when it sits down, and 
frequently becomes placed under the animal while it is in this attitude; 
and from the circumstance that it does not extend heyond the extremity 
of the ischial tuberosities, it seems as if the tail originally had been bent 
round by the will of the animal, into the interspace between the callosities, 
to escape being pressed between them and the ground, and that in time 
the curvature became permanent, fitting in of itself when the organ hap- 
pens to be sat upon.” Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the surface of the tail should have been roughened and rendered callous, 
and Dr. Murie, who carefully observed this species in the Zoological 
Gardens, as well as three other closely allied forms with slightly longer 
tails, says that when the animal sits down, the tail “is necessarily thrust to 
one side of the buttocks; and whether long or short its root is consequently 
liable to be rubbed or chafed.” As we now have evidence that mutilations 
occasionally produce an inherited effect, it is not very improbable that in 
short-tailed monkeys, the projecting part of the tail, being functionally 
useless, should after many generations have become rudimentary and dis- 
torted, from being continually rubbed and chafed. We see the projecting 
part in this condition in the Macacus brunneus, and absolutely aborted in 
the M. ecaudatus and in several of the higher apes. Finally, then, as far 
as we can judge, the tail has disappeared in man and the anthropomor- 
phous apes, owing to the terminal portion having been injured by friction 
during a long lapse of time; the basal and embedded portion having been 
reduced and modified, so as to become suitable to the erect or semi-erect 
position. 


I have now endeavoured to shew that some of the most distinctive char- 
acters of man have in all probability been acquired, either directly, or more 
commonly indirectly, through natural selection. We should bear in mind 
that modifications in structure or constitution which do not serve to adapt 
an organism to its habits of life, to the food which it consumes, or passively 
to the surrounding conditions, cannot have been thus acquired. We must 
not, however, be too confident in deciding what modifications are of serv- 


6. ‘Proc. Zoolog. Soc., 1872, p. 786. 

7. T allude to Dr. Brown-Séquard’s observations on the transmitted effect of an operation causing 
epilepsy in guinea-pigs, and likewise more recently on the analogous effects of cutting the sym- 
pathetic nerve in the neck. I shall hereafter have occasion to refer to Mr. Salvin’s interesting case 
of the apparently inherited effects of motmots biting off the barbs of their own tail-feathers. See 
also on the general subject ‘Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. ii. pp. 
22-24. 
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ice to each being: we should remember how little we know about the use 
of many parts, or what changes in the blood tissues may serve to fit an 
organism for a new climate or new kinds of food. Nor must we forget the 
principle of correlation, by which, as Isidore Geoffroy has shewn in the 
case of man, many strange deviations of structure are tied together. Inde- 
pendently of correlation, a change in one part often leads, through the 
increased or decreased use of other parts, to other changes of a quite 
unexpected nature. It is also well to reflect on such facts, as the wonderful 
growth of galls on plants caused by the poison of an insect, and on the 
remarkable changes of colour in the plumage of parrots when fed on 
certain fishes, or inoculated with the poison of toads;§ for we can thus see 
that the fluids of the system, if altered for some special purpose, might 
induce other changes. We should especially bear in mind that modifica- 
tions acquired and continually used during past ages for some useful pur- 
pose, would probably become firmly fixed, and might be long inherited. 

Thus a large yet undefined extension may safely be given to the direct 
and indirect results of natural selection; but I now admit, after reading the 
essay by Nägeli on plants, and the remarks by various authors with respect 
to animals, more especially those recently made by Professor Broca, that 
in the earlier editions of my “Origin of Species’ I perhaps attributed too 
much to the action of natural selection or the survival of the fittest. I have 
altered the fifth edition of the ‘Origin’ so as to confine my remarks to 
adaptive changes of structure; but I am convinced, from the light gained 
during even the last few years, that very many structures which now appear 
to us useless, will hereafter be proved to be useful, and will therefore come 
within the range of natural selection. Nevertheless, J did not formerly 
consider sufficiently the existence of structures, which, as far as we can at 
present judge, are neither beneficial nor injurious; and this I believe to be 
one of the greatest oversights as yet detected in my work. I may be per- 
mitted to say, as some excuse, that I had two distinct objects in view; firstly, 
to shew that species had not been separately created, and secondly, that 
natural selection had been the chief agent of change, though largely aided 
by the inherited effects of habit, and slightly by the direct action of the 
surrounding conditions. I was not, however, able to annul the influence 
of my former belief, then almost universal, that each species had been 
purposely created; and this led to my tacit assumption that every detail of 
structure, excepting rudiments, was of some special, though unrecognised, 
service. Any one with this assumption in his mind would naturally extend 
too far the action of natural selection, either during past or present times. 
Some of those who admit the principle of evolution, but reject natural 
selection, seem to forget, when criticising my book, that I had the above 
two objects in view; hence if I have erred in giving to natural selection 
great power, which I am very far from admitting, or in having exaggerated 
its power, which is in itself probable, I have at least, as I hope, done good 
service in aiding to overthrow the dogma of separate creations. 

It is, as I can now see, probable that all organic beings, including man, 
possess peculiarities of structure, which neither are now, nor were formerly 


8. “The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. ii. pp. 280, 282. 
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of any service to them, and which, therefore, are of no physiological im- 
portance. We know not what produces the numberless slight differences 
between the individuals of each species, for reversion only carries the prob- 
lem a few steps backwards, but each peculiarity must have had its efficient 
cause. If these causes, whatever they may be, were to act more uniformly 
and energetically during a lengthened period (and against this no reason 
can be assigned), the result would probably be not a mere slight individual 
difference, but a well-marked and constant modification, though one of 
no physiological importance. Changed structures, which are in no way 
beneficial, cannot be kept uniform through natural selection, though the 
injurious will be thus eliminated. Uniformity of character would, however, 
naturally follow from the assumed uniformity of the exciting causes, and 
likewise from the free intercrossing of many individuals. During successive 
periods, the same organism might in this manner acquire successive mod- 
ifications, which would be transmitted in a nearly uniform state as long as 
the exciting causes remained the same and there was free intercrossing. 
With respect to the exciting causes we can only say, as when speaking of 
so-called spontaneous variations, that they relate much more closely to the 
constitution of the varying organism, than to the nature of the conditions 
to which it has been subjected. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter we have seen that as man at the present day is liable, 
like every other animal, to multiform individual differences or slight var- 
iations, so no doubt were the early progenitors of man; the variations being 
formerly induced by the same general causes, and governed by the same 
general and complex laws as at present. As all animals tend to multiply 
beyond their means of subsistence, so it must have been with the progen- 
itors of man; and this would inevitably lead to a struggle for existence and 
to natural selection. The latter process would be greatly aided by the in- 
herited effects of the increased use of parts, and these two processes would 
incessantly react on each other. It appears, also, as we shall hereafter see, 
that various unimportant characters have been acquired by man through 
sexual selection. An unexplained residuum of change must be left to the 
assumed uniform action of those unknown agencies, which occasionally 
induce strongly marked and abrupt deviations of structure in our domestic 
productions. 

Judging from the habits of savages and of the greater number of the 
Quadrumana, primeval men, and even their ape-like progenitors, probably 
lived in society. With strictly social animals, natural selection sometimes 
acts on the individual, through the preservation of variations which are 
beneficial to the community. A community which includes a large num- 
ber of well-endowed individuals increases in number, and is victorious over 
other less favoured ones; even although each separate member gains no 
advantage over the others of the same community. Associated insects have 
thus acquired many remarkable structures, which are of little or no service 
to the individual, such as the pollen-collecting apparatus, or the sting of 
the worker-bee, or the great jaws of soldier-ants. With the higher social 
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animals, J am not aware that any structure has been modified solely for 
the good of the community, though some are of secondary service to it. 
For instance, the horns of ruminants and the great canine teeth of baboons 
appear to have been acquired by the males as weapons for sexual strife, 
but they are used in defence of the herd or troop. In regard to certain 
mental powers the case, as we shall see in the fifth chapter, is wholly 
different; for these faculties have been chiefly, or even exclusively, gained 
for the benefit of the community, and the individuals thereof have at the 
same time gained an advantage indirectly. 


It has often been objected to such views as the foregoing, that man is 
one of the most helpless and defenceless creatures in the world; and that 
during his early and less well-developed condition, he would have been 
still more helpless. The Duke of Argyll, for instance, insists’ that “the 
human frame has diverged from the structure of brutes, in the direction 
of greater physical helplessness and weakness. That is to say, it is a diver- 
gence which of all others it is most impossible to ascribe to mere natural 
selection.” He adduces the naked and unprotected state of the body, the 
absence of great teeth or claws for defence, the small strength and speed 
of man, and his slight power of discovering food or of avoiding danger by 
smell. To these deficiencies there might be added one still more serious, 
namely, that he cannot climb quickly, and so escape from enemies. The 
loss of hair would not have been a great injury to the inhabitants of a 
warm country. For we know that the unclothed Fuegians can exist under 
a wretched climate. When we compare the defenceless state of man with 
that of apes, we must remember that the great canine teeth with which 
the latter are provided, are possessed in their full development by the males 
alone, and are chiefly used by them for fighting with their rivals; vet the 
females, which are not thus provided, manage to survive. 

In regard to bodily size or strength, we do not know whether man is 
descended from some small species, like the chimpanzee, or from one as 
powerful as the gorilla; and, therefore, we cannot say whether man has 
become larger and stronger, or smaller and weaker, than his ancestors. We 
should, however, bear in mind that an animal possessing great size, 
strength, and ferocity, and which, like the gorilla, could defend itself from 
all enemies, would not perhaps have become social: and this would most 
effectually have checked the acquirement of the higher mental qualities, 
such as sympathy and the love of his fellows. Hence it might have been 
an immense advantage to man to have sprung from some comparatively 
weak creature. 

The small strength and speed of man, his want of natural weapons, &c., 
are more than counterbalanced, firstly, by his intellectual powers, through 
which he has formed for himself weapons, tools, &c., though still remain- 
ing in a barbarous state, and secondly, by his social qualities which lead 
him to give and receive aid from his fellow-men. No country in the world 
abounds in a greater degree with dangerous beasts than Southern Africa; 
no country presents more fearful physical hardships than the Arctic 


9. “Primeval Man; 1869, p. 66. 
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regions; yet one of the puniest of races, that of the Bushmen, maintains 
itself in Southern Africa, as do the dwarfed Esquimaux in the Arctic 
regions. The ancestors of man were, no doubt, inferior in intellect, and 
probably in social disposition, to the lowest existing savages; but it is quite 
conceivable that they might have existed, or even flourished, if they had 
advanced in intellect, whilst gradually losing their brute-like powers, such 
as that of climbing trees, &c. But these ancestors would not have been 
exposed to any special danger, even if far more helpless and defenceless 
than any existing savages, had they inhabited some warm continent or large 
island, such as Australia, New Guinea, or Borneo, which is now the home 
of the orang. And natural selection arising from the competition of tribe 
with tribe, in some large area as one of these, together with the inherited 
effects of habit, would, under favourable conditions, have sufficed to raise 
man to his present high position in the organic scale. 


Chapter III. Comparison of the Mental Powers of Man 
and the Lower Animals 


The difference in mental power between the highest ape and the lowest savage, 
immense—Certain instincts in common—The emotions—Curiosity—Imitation 
Attention—Memory—Imagination—Reason—Progressive improvement—Tools and 
weapons used by animals—Abstraction, self-consciousness—Language—Sense of 
Beauty—Belief in God, spiritual agencies, superstitions. 





We have seen in the last two chapters that man bears in his bodily 
structure clear traces of his descent from some lower form; but it may be 
urged that, as man differs so greatly in his mental power from all other 
animals, there must be some error in this conclusion. No doubt the dif 
ference in this respect is enormous, even if we compare the mind of one 
of the lowest savages, who has no words to express any number higher 
than four, and who uses hardly any abstract terms for common objects or 
for the affections,! with that of the most highly organised ape. The differ- 
ence would, no doubt, still remain immense, even if one of the higher 
apes had been improved or civilised as much as a dog has been in com- 
parison with its parent-form, the wolf or jackal. The Fuegians rank amongst 
the lowest barbarians; but I was continually struck with surprise how 
closely the three natives on board H. M. S. “Beagle,” who had lived some 
years in England, and could talk a little English, resembled us in dispo- 
sition and in most of our mental faculties. If no organic being excepting 
man had possessed any mental power, or if his powers had been of a wholly 
different nature from those of the lower animals, then we should never 
have been able to convince ourselves that our high faculties had been 
gradually developed. But it can be shewn that there is no fundamental 
difference of this kind. We must also admit that there is a much wider 
interval in mental power between one of the lowest fishes, as a lamprey 
or lancelet, and one of the higher apes, than between an ape and man; 
yet this interval is filled up by numberless gradations. 


l. See the evidence on those points, as given by Lubbock, ‘Prehistoric Times,’ p. 354, &c. 
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Nor is the difference slight in moral disposition between a barbarian, 
such as the man described by the old navigator Byron, who dashed his 
child on the rocks for dropping a basket of sea-urchins, and a Howard or 
Clarkson; and in intellect, between a savage who uses hardly any abstract 
terms, and a Newton or Shakespeare. Differences of this kind between the 
highest men of the highest races and the lowest savages, are connected by 
the finest gradations. Therefore it is possible that they might pass and be 
developed into each other. 

My object in this chapter is to shew that there is no fundamental dif- 
ference between man and the higher mammals in their mental faculties. 
Each division of the subject might have been extended into a separate 
essay, but must here be treated briefly. As no classification of the mental 
powers has been universally accepted, I shall arrange my remarks in the 
order most convenient for my purpose; and will select those facts which 
have struck me most, with the hope that they may produce some effect 
on the reader. 

* * * The lower animals, like man, manifestly feel pleasure and pain, 
happiness and misery. Happiness is never better exhibited than by young 
animals, such as puppies, kittens, lambs, &c., when playing together, like 
our own children. Even insects play together, as has been described by 
that excellent observer, P. Huber,? who saw ants chasing and pretending 
to bite each other, like so many puppies. 

The fact that the lower animals are excited by the same emotions as 
ourselves is so well established, that it will not be necessary to weary the 
reader by many details. Terror acts in the same manner on them as on 
us, causing the muscles to tremble, the heart to palpitate, the sphincters 
to be relaxed, and the hair to stand on end. Suspicion, the offspring of 
fear, is eminently characteristic of most wild animals. It is, I think, im- 
possible to read the account given by Sir E. Tennent, of the behaviour of 
the female elephants, used as decoys, without admitting that they inten- 
tionally practise deceit, and well know what they are about. Courage and 
timidity are extremely variable qualities in the individuals of the same 
species, as is plainly seen in our dogs. Some dogs and horses are ill- 
tempered, and easily turn sulky; others are good-tempered; and these qual- 
ities are certainly inherited. Every one knows how liable animals are to 
furious rage, and how plainly they shew it. Many, and probably true, an- 
ecdotes have been published on the long-delayed and artful revenge of 
various animals. The accurate Rengger, and Brehm’ state that the Amer- 
ican and African monkeys which they kept tame, certainly revenged them- 
selves. Sir Andrew Smith, a zoologist whose scrupulous accuracy was 
known to many persons, told me the following story of which he was 
himself an eye-witness; at the Cape of Good Hope an officer had often 
plagued a certain baboon, and the animal, seeing him approaching one 
Sunday for parade, poured water into a hole and hastily made some thick 
mud, which he skilfully dashed over the officer as he passed by, to the 


2. ‘Recherches sur les Mceurs des Fourmis, 1810, p. 173. 

3. All the following statements, given on the authority of these two naturalists, are taken from Reng- 
ger’s ‘Naturgesch. der Sdugethiere von Paraguay,’ 1830, s. 41-57, and from Brehm’s “Thierleben,’ 
B. i. s. 10-87. 
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amusement of many bystanders. For long afterwards the baboon rejoiced 
and triumphed whenever he saw his victim. 

The love of a dog for his master is notorious; as an old writer quaintly 
says,’ “A dog is the only thing on this earth that luvs you more than he 
luvs himself.” 

In the agony of death a dog has been known to caress his master, and 
every one has heard of the dog suffering under vivisection, who licked the 
hand of the operator; this man, unless the operation was fully justified by 
an increase of our knowledge, or unless he had a heart of stone, must 
have felt remorse to the last hour of his life. 

As Whewell’ has well asked, “who that reads the touching instances of 
maternal affection, related so often of the women of all nations, and of 
the females of all animals, can doubt that the principle of action is the 
same in the two cases?” We see maternal affection exhibited in the most 
trifling details; thus Rengger observed an American monkey (a Cebus) 
carefully driving away the flies which plagued her infant; and Duvaucel 
saw a Hylobates washing the faces of her young ones in a stream. So 
intense is the grief of female monkeys for the loss of their young, that it 
invariably caused the death of certain kinds kept under confinement by 
Brehm in N. Africa. Orphan monkeys were always adopted and carefully 
guarded by the other monkeys, both males and females. One female ba- 
boon had so capacious a heart that she not only adopted young monkeys 
of other species, but stole young dogs and cats, which she continually 
carried about. Her kindness, however, did not go so far as to share her 
food with her adopted offspring, at which Brehm was surprised, as his 
monkeys always divided everything quite fairly with their own young ones. 
An adopted kitten scratched this affectionate baboon, who certainly had a 
fine intellect, for she was much astonished at being scratched, and im- 
mediately examined the kitten’s feet, and without more ado bit off the 
claws.° In the Zoological Gardens, I heard from the keeper that an old 
baboon (C. chacma) had adopted a Rhesus monkey; but when a young 
drill and mandrill were placed in the cage, she seemed to perceive that 
these monkeys, though distinct species, were her nearer relatives, for she 
at once rejected the Rhesus and adopted both of them. The young Rhesus, 
as I saw, was greatly discontented at being thus rejected, and it would, like 
a naughty child, annoy and attack the young drill and mandrill whenever 
it could do so with safety; this conduct exciting great indignation in the 
old baboon. Monkeys will also, according to Brehm, defend their master 
when attacked by any one, as well as dogs to whom they are attached, 
from the attacks of other dogs. But we here trench on the subjects of 
sympathy and fidelity, to which I shall recur. Some of Brehm’s monkeys 
took much delight in teasing a certain old dog whom they disliked, as well 
as other animals, in various ingenious ways. 


4. Quoted by Dr. Lauder Lindsay, in his ‘Physiology of Mind in the Lower Animals,’ ‘Journal of 
Mental Science,’ April 1871, p. 38. 

‘Bridgewater Treatise.’ p. 263. 

7 A critic, without any grounds (‘Quarterly Review, July, 1871, p. 72), disputes the possibility of 
this act as described by Brehm, for the sake of discrediting my work. Therefore I tried, and found 
that I could readily seize with my own teeth the sharp little claws of a kitten nearly five weeks 
old. 
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Most of the more complex emotions are common to the higher animals 
and ourselves. Every one has seen how jealous a dog is of his master’s 
affection, if lavished on any other creature; and I have observed the same 
fact with monkeys. This shews that animals not only love, but have desire 
to be loved. Animals manifestly feel emulation. They love approbation or 
praise; and a dog carrying a basket for his master exhibits in a high degree 
self-complacency or pride. There can, I think, be no doubt that a dog feels 
shame, as distinct from fear, and something very like modesty when beg- 
ging too often for food. A great dog scorns the snarling of a little dog, and 
this may be called magnanimity. Several observers have stated that mon- 
keys certainly dislike being laughed at; and they sometimes invent imagi- 
nary offences. In the Zoological Gardens I saw a baboon who always got 
into a furious rage when his keeper took out a letter or book and read it 
aloud to him; and his rage was so violent that, as I witnessed on one 
occasion, he bit his own leg till the blood flowed. Dogs shew what may 
be fairly called a sense of humour, as distinct from mere play; if a bit of 
stick or other such object be thrown to one, he will often carry it away for 
a short distance; and then squatting down with it on the ground close 
before him, will wait until his master comes quite close to take it away. 
The dog will then seize it and rush away in triumph, repeating the same 
manceuvre, and evidently enjoying the practical joke. 

We will now turn to the more intellectual emotions and faculties, which 
are very important, as forming the basis for the development of the higher 
mental powers. Animals manifestly enjoy excitement, and suffer from en- 
nui, as may be seen with dogs, and, according to Rengger, with monkeys. 
All animals feel Wonder, and many exhibit Curiosity. They sometimes 
suffer from this latter quality, as when the hunter plays antics and thus 
attracts them; I have witnessed this with deer, and so it is with the wary 
chamois, and with some kinds of wild-ducks. Brehm gives a curious ac- 
count of the instinctive dread, which his monkeys exhibited, for snakes; 
but their curiosity was so great that they could not desist from occasionally 
satiating their horror in a most human fashion, by lifting up the lid of the 
box in which the snakes were kept. 1 was so much surprised at this account, 
that I took a stuffed and coiled-up snake into the monkey-house at the 
Zoological Gardens, and the excitement thus caused was one of the most 
curious spectacles which I ever beheld. Three species of Cercopithecus 
were the most alarmed; they dashed about their cages, and uttered sharp 
signal cries of danger, which were understood by the other monkeys. A 
few young monkeys and one old Anubis baboon alone took no notice of 
the snake. I then placed the stuffed specimen on the ground in one of the 
larger compartments. After a time all the monkeys collected round it in a 
large circle, and staring intently, presented a most ludicrous appearance. 
They became extremely nervous; so that when a wooden ball, with which 
they were familiar as a plaything, was accidentally moved in the straw, 
under which it was partly hidden, they all instantly started away. These 
monkeys behaved very differently when a dead fish, a mouse,’ a living 


7. I have given a short account of their behaviour on this occasion in my “Expression of the Emo- 
tions,” p. 43. 
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turtle, and other new objects were placed in their cages; for though at first 
frightened, they soon approached, handled and examined them. I then 
placed a live snake in a paper bag, with the mouth loosely closed, in one 
of the larger compartments. One of the monkeys immediately approached, 
cautiously opened the bag a Jittle, peeped in, and instantly dashed away. 
Then | witnessed what Brehm has described, for monkey after monkey, 
with head raised high and turned on one side, could not resist taking a 
momentary peep into the upright bag, at the dreadful object lying quietly 
at the bottom. It would almost appear as if monkeys had some notion of 
zoological affinities, for those kept by Brehm exhibited a strange, though 
mistaken, instinctive dread of innocent lizards and frogs. An orang, also, 
has been known to be much alarmed at the first sight of a turtle.* 

The principle of Imitation is strong in man, and especially, as I have 
myself observed, with savages. In certain morbid states of the brain this 
tendency is exaggerated to an extraordinary degree: some hemiplegic pa- 
tients and others, at the commencement of inflammatory softening of the 
brain, unconsciously imitate every word which is uttered, whether in their 
own or in a foreign language, and every gesture or action which is per- 
formed near them.’ Desor! has remarked that no animal voluntarily imi- 
tates an action performed by man, until in the ascending scale we come 
to monkeys, which are well known to be ridiculous mockers. Animals, 
however, sometimes imitate each other’s actions: thus two species of 
wolves, which had been reared by dogs, learned to bark, as does sometimes 
the jackal; but whether this can be called voluntary imitation is another 
question. Birds imitate the songs of their parents, and sometimes of other 
birds; and parrots are notorious imitators of any sound which they often 
hear. Dureau de la Malle gives an account of a dog reared by a cat, who 
learnt to imitate the well-known action of a cat licking her paws, and thus 
washing her ears and face; this was also witnessed by the celebrated nat- 
uralist Audouin. I have received several confirmatory accounts; in one of 
these, a dog had not been suckled by a cat, but had been brought up with 
one, together with kittens, and had thus acquired the above habit, which 
he ever afterwards practised during his life of thirteen years. Dureau de la 
Malle’s dog likewise learnt from the kittens to play with a ball by rolling 
it about with his fore paws, and springing on it. A correspondent assures 
me that a cat in his house used to put her paws into jugs of milk having 
too narrow a mouth for her head. A kitten of this cat soon learned the 
same trick, and practised it ever afterwards, whenever there was an 
opportunity. 

The parents of many animals, trusting to the principle of imitation in 
their young, and more especially to their instinctive or inherited tenden- 
cies, may be said to educate them. We see this when a cat brings a live 
mouse to her kittens; and Dureau de la Malle has given a curious account 
(in the paper above quoted) of his observations on hawks which taught 


. W. C. L. Martin, “Nat. Hist. of Mammalia, 1841, p. 405. 

. Dr. Bateman ‘On Aphasia, 1870, p. 110. 

. Quoted by Vogt, ‘Mémoire sur les Microcéphales,’ 1867, p. 168. 

. “The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. i. p. 27. 
. ‘Annales des Sc. Nat.” (Ist Series), tom, xxii, p. 397. 
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their young dexterity, as well as judgment of distances, by first dropping 
through the air dead mice and sparrows, which the young generally failed 
to catch, and then bringing them live birds and letting them loose. 

Hardly any faculty is more important for the intellectual progress of man 
than Attention. Animals clearly manifest this power, as when a cat watches 
by a hole and prepares to spring on its prey. Wild animals sometimes 
become so absorbed when thus engaged, that they may be easily ap- 
proached. Mr. Bartlett has given me a curious proof how variable this 
faculty is in monkeys. A man who trains monkeys to act in plays, used to 
purchase common kinds from the Zoological Society at the price of five 
pounds for each; but he offered to give double the price, if he might keep 
three or four of them for a few days, in order to select one. When asked 
how he could possibly learn so soon, whether a particular monkey would 
turn out a good actor, he answered that it all depended on their power of 
attention. If when he was talking and explaining anything to a monkey, its 
attention was easily distracted, as by a fly on the wall or other trifling 
object, the case was hopeless. If he tried by punishment to make an in- 
attentive monkey act, it turned sulky. On the other hand, a monkey which 
carefully attended to him could always be trained. 

It is almost superfluous to state that animals have excellent Memories 
for persons and places. A baboon at the Cape of Good Hope, as I have 
been informed by Sir Andrew Smith, recognised him with joy after an 
absence of nine months. I had a dog who was savage and averse to all 
strangers, and I purposely tried his memory after an absence of five years 
and two days. I went near the stable where he lived, and shouted to him 
in my old manner; he shewed no joy, but instantly followed me out walk- 
ing, and obeyed me, exactly as if I had parted with him only half an hour 
before. A train of old associations, dormant during five years, had thus 
been instantaneously awakened in his mind. Even ants, as P. Huber* has 
clearly shewn, recognised their fellow-ants belonging to the same com- 
munity after a separation of four months. Animals can certainly by some 
means judge of the intervals of time between recurrent events. 

The Imagination is one of the highest prerogatives of man. By this fac- 
ulty he unites former images and ideas, independently of the will, and 
thus creates brilliant and novel results. A poet, as Jean Paul Richter re- 
marks,’ “who must reflect whether he shall make a character say yes or 
no—to the devil with him; he is only a stupid corpse.” Dreaming gives us 
the best notion of this power; as Jean Paul again says, “The dream is an 
involuntary art of poetry.” The value of the products of our imagination 
depends of course on the number, accuracy, and clearness of our impres- 
sions, on our judgment and taste in selecting or rejecting the involuntary 
combinations, and to a certain extent on our power of voluntarily com- 
bining them. As dogs, cats, horses, and probably all the higher animals, 
even birds® have vivid dreams, and this is shewn by their movements and 
the sounds uttered, we must admit that they possess some power of imag- 


4. ‘Les Mceurs des Fourmis, 1810, p. 150. 

5. Quoted in Dr. Maudsley’s ‘Physiology and Pathology of Mind,’ 1868, pp. 19, 220. 

6. Dr. Jerdon, ‘Birds of India,’ vol. i. 1862, p. xxi. Houzeau says that his parokeets and canary-birds 
dreamt: ‘Facultés Mentales, tom. ii. p. 136. 
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ination. There must be something special, which causes dogs to howl in 
the night, and especially during moonlight, in that remarkable and mel- 
ancholy manner called baying. All dogs do not do so; and, according to 
Houzeau,’ they do not then look at the moon, but at some fixed point 
near the horizon. Houzeau thinks that their imaginations are disturbed by 
the vague outlines of the surrounding objects, and conjure up before them 
fantastic images: if this be so, their feelings may almost be called super- 
stitious. 

Of all the faculties of the human mind, it will, I presume, be admitted 
that Reason stands at the summit. Only a few persons now dispute that 
animals possess some power of reasoning. Animals may constantly be seen 
to pause, deliberate, and resolve. It is a significant fact, that the more the 
habits of any particular animal are studied by a naturalist, the more he 
attributes to reason and the less to unlearnt instincts.* In future chapters 
we shall see that some animals extremely low in the scale apparently dis- 
play a certain amount of reason. No doubt it is often difficult to distinguish 
between the power of reason and that of instinct. For instance, Dr. Hayes, 
in his work on ‘The Open Polar Sea,’ repeatedly remarks that his dogs, 
instead of continuing to draw the sledges in a compact body, diverged and 
separated when they came to thin ice, so that their weight might be more 
evenly distributed. This was often the first warning which the travellers 
received that the ice was becoming thin and dangerous. Now, did the dogs 
act thus from the experience of each individual, or from the example of 
the older and wiser dogs, or from an inherited habit, that is from instinct? 
This instinct, may possibly have arisen since the time, long ago, when dogs 
were first employed by the natives in drawing their sledges; or the Arctic 
wolves, the parent-stock of the Esquimaux dog, may have acquired an 
instinct impelling them not to attack their prey in a close pack, when on 
thin ice. 

We can only judge by the circumstances under which actions are per- 
formed, whether they are due to instinct, or to reason, or to the mere 
association of ideas: this latter principle, however, is intimately connected 
with reason. A curious case has been given by Prof. Möbius,’ of a pike, 
separated by a plate of glass from an adjoining aquarium stocked with fish, 
and who often dashed himself with such violence against the glass in trying 
to catch the other fishes, that he was sometimes completely stunned. The 
pike went on thus for three months, but at last learnt caution, and ceased 
to do so. The plate of glass was then removed, but the pike would not 
attack these particular fishes, though he would devour others which were 
afterwards introduced; so strongly was the idea of a violent shock associated 
in his feeble mind with the attempt on his former neighbours. If a savage, 
who had never seen a large plate-glass window, were to dash himself even 
once against it, he would for a long time afterwards associate a shock with 
a window-frame; but very differently from the pike, he would probably 
reflect on the nature of the impediment, and be cautious under analogous 


7. ‘Facultés Mentales des Animaux, 1872, tom. ii. p. 181. 

8. Mr. L. H. Morgan’s work on “The American Beaver,’ 1868, offers a good illustration of this remark. 
1 cannot help thinking, however, that he goes too far in underrating the power of instinct. 

9. ‘Die Bewegungen der Thiere, &c., 1873, p. 11. 
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circumstances. Now with monkeys, as we shall presently see, a painful or 
merely a disagreeable impression, from an action once performed, is some- 
times sufficient to prevent the animal from repeating it. If we attribute this 
difference between the monkey and the pike solely to the association of 
ideas being so much stronger and more persistent in the one than the 
other, though the pike often received much the more severe injury, can 
we maintain in the case of man that a similar difference implies the pos- 
session of a fundamentally different mind? 

Houzeau relates! that, whilst crossing a wide and arid plain in Texas, 
his two dogs suffered greatly from thirst, and that between thirty and forty 
times they rushed down the hollows to search for water. These hollows 
were not valleys, and there were no trees in them, or any other difference 
in the vegetation, and as they were absolutely dry there could have been 
no smell of damp earth. The dogs behaved as if they knew that a dip in 
the ground offered them the best chance of finding water, and Houzeau 
has often witnessed the same behaviour in other animals. 

I have seen, as I daresay have others, that when a small object is thrown 
on the ground beyond the reach of one of the elephants in the Zoological 
Gardens, he blows through his trunk on the ground beyond the object, so 
that the current reflected on all sides may drive the object within his reach. 
Again a well-known ethnologist, Mr. Westropp, informs me that he ob- 
served in Vienna a bear deliberately making with his paw a current in 
some water, which was close to the bars of his cage, so as to draw a piece 
of floating bread within his reach. These actions of the elephant and bear 
can hardly be attributed to instinct or inherited habit, as they would be of 
little use to an animal in a state of nature. Now, what is the difference 
between such actions, when performed by an uncultivated man, and by 
one of the higher animals? 

The savage and the dog have often found water at a low level, and the 
coincidence under such circumstances has become associated in their 
minds. A cultivated man would perhaps make some general proposition 
on the subject; but from all that we know of savages it is extremely doubtful 
whether they would do so, and a dog certainly would not. But a savage, 
as well as a dog, would search in the same way, though frequently disap- 
pointed; and in both it seems to be equally an act of reason, whether or 
not any general proposition on the subject is consciously placed before the 
mind.? The same would apply to the elephant and the bear making cur- 
rents in the air or water. The savage would certainly neither know nor 
care by what law the desired movements were effected; yet his act would 
be guided by a rude process of reasoning, as surely as would a philosopher 
in his longest chain of deductions. There would no doubt be this differ- 
ence between him and one of the higher animals, that he would take 
notice of much slighter circumstances and conditions, and would observe 
any connection between them after much less experience and this would 


1. ‘Facultés Mentales des Animaux, 1872, tom. ii. p. 265. 

2. Prof. Huxley has analysed with admirable clearness the mental steps by which a man, as well as 
a dog, arrives at a conclusion in a case analogous to that given in my text. See his article, ‘Mr. 
Darwin’s Critics,’ in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ Nov. 1871, p. +62, and in his ‘Critiques and 
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be of paramount importance. | kept a daily record of the actions of one 
of my infants, and when he was about eleven months old, and before he 
could speak a single word, I was continually struck with the greater quick- 
ness, with which all sorts of objects and sounds were associated together 
in his mind, compared with that of the most intelligent dogs I ever knew. 
But the higher animals differ in exactly the same way in this power of 
association from those low in the scale, such as the pike, as well as in that 
of drawing inferences and of observation. 

The prompting of reason, after very short experience, are well shewn by 
the following actions of American monkeys, which stand low in their order. 
Rengger, a most careful observer, states that when he first gave eggs to his 
monkeys in Paraguay, they smashed them, and thus lost much of their 
contents; afterwards they gently hit one end against some hard body, and 
picked off the bits of shell with their fingers. After cutting themselves only 
once with any sharp tool, they would not touch it again, or would handle 
it with the greatest caution. Lumps of sugar were often given them wrapped 
up in paper; and Rengger sometimes put a live wasp in the paper, so that 
in hastily unfolding it they got stung; after this had once happened, they 
always first held the packet to their ears to detect any movement within.’ 

The following cases relate to dogs. Mr. Colquhoun* winged two wild- 
ducks, which fell on the further side of a stream; his retriever tried to bring 
over both at once, but could not succeed; she then, though never before 
known to ruffle a feather, deliberately killed one, brought over the other, 
and returned for the dead bird. Col. Hutchinson relates that two partridges 
were shot at once, one being killed, the other wounded; the latter ran 
away, and was caught by the retriever, who on her return came across the 
dead bird; “she stopped, evidently greatly puzzled, and after one or two 
trials, finding she could not take it up without permitting the escape of 
the winged bird, she considered a moment, then deliberately murdered it 
by giving it a severe crunch, and afterwards brought away both together. 
This was the only known instance of her ever having wilfully injured any 
game.” Here we have reason though not quite perfect, for the retriever 
might have brought the wounded bird first and then returned for the dead 
one, as in the case of the two wild-ducks. I give the above cases, as resting 
on the evidence of two independent witnesses, and because in both in- 
stances the retrievers, after deliberation, broke through a habit which is 
inherited by them (that of not killing the game retrieved), and because 
they shew how strong their reasoning faculty must have been to overcome 
a fixed habit. 

I will conclude by quoting a remark by the illustrious Humboldt.’ “The 
muleteers in S. America say, ‘I will not give you the mule whose step is 
easiest, but la mas racional,—the one that reasons best; ” and as he adds, 
“this popular expression, dictated by long experience, combats the system 
of animated machines, better perhaps than all the arguments of speculative 


3. Mr. Belt, in his most interesting work, “The Naturalist in Nicaragua, 1874 (p. 119), likewise 
describes various actions of a tamed Cebus, which, I think, clearly shew that this animal possessed 
some reasoning power. 

4. ‘The Moor and the Loch,’ p. 45. Col. Hutchinson on ‘Dog Breaking,’ 1850, p. 46. 
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philosophy.” Nevertheless some writers even yet deny that the higher an- 
imals possess a trace of reason; and they endeavor to explain away, by what 
appears to be mere verbiage, all such facts as those above given. 

It has, I think, now been shewn that man and the higher animals, es- 
pecially the Primates, have some few instincts in common. 


Ok 


Chapter VI. On the Affinities and Genealogy of Man 


Position of man in the animal series—The natural system genealogical—Adaptive char- 
acters of slight valie~Various small points of resemblance between man and the 
Quadrumana—Rank of man in the natural systerm—Birthplace and antiquity of man 
—Absence of fossil connecting links—Lower stages in the genealogy of man, as in- 
ferred, firstly from his affinities and secondly from his structure—Early androgynous 
condition of the Vertebrata—Conclusion. 


Even if it be granted that the difference between man and his nearest 
allies is as great in corporeal structure as some naturalists maintain, and 
although we must grant that the difference between them is immense in 
mental power, yet the facts given in the earlier chapters appear to declare, 
in the plainest manner, that man is descended from some lower form, 
notwithstanding that connecting-links have not hitherto been discovered. 

Man is liable to numerous, slight, and diversified variations, which are 
induced by the same general causes, are governed and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the same general laws, as in the lower animals. Man has 
multiplied so rapidly, that he has necessarily been exposed to struggle for 
existence, and consequently to natural selection. He has given rise to many 
races, some of which differ so much from each other, that they have often 
been ranked by naturalists as distinct species. His body is constructed on 
the same homological plan as that of other mammals. He passes through 
the same phases of embryological development. He retains many rudi- 
mentary and useless structures, which no doubt were once serviceable. 
Characters occasionally make their re-appearance in him, which we have 
reason to believe were possessed by his early progenitors. If the origin of 
man had been wholly different from that of all other animals, these various 
appearances would be mere empty deceptions; but such an admission is 
incredible. These appearances, on the other hand, are intelligible, at least 
to a large extent, if man is the co-descendant with other mammals of some 
unknown and lower form. 

Some naturalists, from being deeply impressed with the mental and 
spiritual powers of man, have divided the whole organic world into three 
kingdoms, the Human, the Animal, and the Vegetable, thus giving to man 


6. I am glad to find that so acute a reasoner as Mr. Leslie Stephen (‘Darwinism and Divinity, Essavs 
on Free-thinking,’ 1873, p. 80), in speaking of the supposed impassable barrier between the minds 
of man and the lower animals, says, “The distinctions, indeed, which have been drawn, seem to 
us to rest upon no better foundation than a great many other metaphysical distinctions; that is, 
the assumption that because you can give two things different names, they must therefore have 
different natures. It is difficult to understand how anybody who has ever kept a dog, or seen an 
elephant, can have any doubt as to an animal’s power of performing the essential processes of 
reasoning. 
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time prefer the more vigorous and lively males, and this has in some cases 
been confirmed by actual observation.’ Thus the more vigorous females, 
which are the first to breed, will have the choice of many males; and 
though they may not always select the strongest or best armed, they will 
select those which are vigorous and well armed, and in other respects the 
most attractive. Both sexes, therefore, of such early pairs would as above 
explained, have an advantage over others in rearing offspring; and this 
apparently has sufficed during a long course of generations to add not only 
to the strength and fighting powers of the males, but likewise to their 
various ornaments or other attractions. 

In the converse and much rarer case of the males selecting particular 
females, it is plain that those which were the most vigorous and had con- 
quered others, would have the freest choice; and it is almost certain that 
they would select vigorous as well as attractive females. Such pairs would 
have an advantage in rearing offspring, more especially if the male had 
the power to defend the female during the pairing-season as occurs with 
some of the higher animals, or aided her in providing for the young. The 
same principles would apply if each sex preferred and selected certain 
individuals of the opposite sex; supposing that they selected not only the 
more attractive, but likewise the more vigorous individuals. * * * 


Chapter XIX. Secondary Sexual Characters of Man 


Differences between man and woman—Causes of such differences and of certain char- 
acters common to both sexes—Law of Battle—Difference in mental powers, and 
voice—On the influence of beauty in determining the marriages of mankind—Atten- 
tion paid by savages to ornaments—Their ideas of beauty in woman—The tendency 
to exaggerate each natural peculiarity. 


With mankind the differences between the sexes are greater than in most 
of the Quadrumana, but not so great as in some, for instance, the mandrill. 
Man on an average is considerably taller, heavier, and stronger than 
woman, with squarer shoulders and more plainly-pronounced muscles. 
Owing to the relation which exists between muscular development and 
the projection of the brows,* the superciliary ridge is generally more 
marked in man than in woman. His body, and especially his face, is more 
hairy, and his voice has a different and more powerful tone. In certain 
races the women are said to differ slightly in tint from the men. For in- 
stance, Schweinfurth, in speaking of a negress belonging to the Monbut- 
toos, who inhabit the interior of Africa a few degrees north of the Equator, 
says, “Like all her race, she had a skin several shades lighter than her 
husband’s, being something of the colour of half-roasted coffee.”* As the 
women labour in the fields and are quite unclothed, it is not likely that 
they differ in colour from the men owing to less exposure to the weather. 


3. With respect to poultry, I have received information, hereafter to be given, to this effect. Even 
with birds, such as pigeons, which pair for life, the female, as I hear from Mr. Jenner Weir, will 
desert her mate if he is injured or grows weak. 

4. Schaaffhausen, translation in ‘Anthropological Review,’ Oct. 1868, pp. 419, 420, 427. 

5. ‘The Heart of Africa,’ English transl. 1873, vol. i. p. 544. 
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European women are perhaps the brighter coloured of the two sexes, as 
may be seen when both have been equally exposed. 

Man is more courageous, pugnacious and energetic than woman, and 
has a more inventive genius. His brain is absolutely larger, but whether or 
not proportionately to his larger body, has not, I believe, been fully ascer- 
tained. In woman the face is rounder; the jaws and the base of the skull 
smaller; the outlines of the body rounder, in parts more prominent; and 
her pelvis is broader than in man; but this latter character may perhaps 
be considered rather as a primary than a secondary sexual character. She 
comes to maturity at an earlier age than man. 

As with animals of all classes, so with man, the distinctive characters of 
the male sex are not fully developed until he is nearly mature; and if 
emasculated they never appear. The beard, for instance is a secondary 
sexual character, and male children are beardless, though at an early age 
they have abundant hair on the head. It is probably due to the rather late 
appearance in life of the successive variations whereby man has acquired 
his masculine characters, that they are transmitted to the male sex alone. 
Male and female children resemble each other closely, like the young of 
so many other animals in which the adult sexes differ widely; they likewise 
resemble the mature female much more closely than the mature male. 
The female, however, ultimately assumes certain distinctive characters, 
and in the formation of her skull, is said to be intermediate between the 
child and the man.’ Again, as the young of closely allied though distinct 
species do not differ nearly so much from each other as do the adults, so 
it is with the children of the different races of man. Some have even 
maintained that race-differences cannot be detected in the infantile skull.* 
In regard to colour, the new-born negro child is reddish nut-brown, which 
soon becomes slaty-grey; the black colour being fully developed within a 
year in the Soudan, but not until three years in Egypt. The eyes of the 
negro are at first blue, and the hair chestnut-brown rather than black, being 
curled only at the ends. The children of the Australians immediately after 
birth are yellowish-brown, and become dark at a later age. Those of the 
Guaranys of Paraguay are whitish-yellow, but they acquire in the course 
of a few weeks the yellowish-brown tint of their parents. Similar observa- 
tions have been made in other parts of America? 

I have specified the foregoing differences between the male and female 
sex in mankind, because they are curiously like those of the Quadrumana. 


x 


Ecker, translation in ‘Anthropological Review, Oct. 1868, pp. 351-356. The comparison of the 
form of the skull in men and women has been followed out with much care by Welcker. 

. Ecker and Welcker, ibid. pp. 352, 355; Vogt, ‘Lectures on Man,’ Eng. translat. p. 81. 

. Schaaffhausen, ‘Anthropolog. Review,’ ibid. p. 429. 

. Pruner-Bey, on negro infants as quoted by Vogt, ‘Lectures on Man,’ Eng. translat. 1864, p. 189: 
for further facts on negro infants, as quoted from Winterbottom and Camper, see Lawrence, 
‘Lectures on Physiology,’ &c. 1822, p. 451. For the infants of the Guaranys, see Rengger, ‘Sau- 
gethiere,’ &c. s. 3. See also Godron, ‘De l'Espèce, tom. ii. 1859, p. 253. For the Australians, 
Waitz, ‘Introduct. to Anthropology, Eng. translat. 1863, p. 99. 
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There can be little doubt that the greater size and strength of man, in 
comparison with woman, together with his broader shoulders, more de- 
veloped muscles, rugged outline of body, his greater courage and pugnac- 
ity, are all due in chief part to inheritance from his half-human male 
ancestors. These characters would, however, have been preserved or even 
augmented during the long ages of man’s savagery, by the success of the 
strongest and boldest men, both in the general struggle for life and in their 
contests for wives; a success which would have ensured their leaving a 
more numerous progeny than their less favoured brethren. It is not prob- 
able that the greater strength of man was primarily acquired through the 
inherited effects of his having worked harder than woman for his own 
subsistence and that of his family; for the women in all barbarous nations 
are compelled to work at least as hard as the men. With civilised people 
the arbitrament of battle for the possession of the women has long ceased; 
on the other hand, the men, as a general rule, have to work harder than 
the women for their joint subsistence, and thus their greater strength will 
have been kept up. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE MENTAL POWERS OF THE TWO SEXES 


With respect to differences of this nature between man and woman, it 
is probable that sexual selection has played a highly important part. I am 
aware that some writers doubt whether there is any such inherent differ- 
ence; but this is at least probable from the analogy of the lower animals 
which present other secondary sexual characters. No one disputes that the 
bull differs in disposition from the cow, the wild-boar from the sow, the 
stallion from the mare, and, as is well known to the keepers of menageries, 
the males of the larger apes from the females. Woman seems to differ from 
man in mental disposition, chiefly in her greater tenderness and less self- 
ishness; and this holds good even with savages, as shewn by a well-known 
passage in Mungo Park’s Travels, and by statements made by many other 
travellers. Woman, owing to her maternal instincts, displays these qualities 
towards her infants in an eminent degree; therefore it is likely that she 
would often extend them towards her fellow-creatures. Man is the rival of 
other men; he delights in competition, and this leads to ambition which 
passes too easily into selfishness. These latter qualities seem to be his nat- 
ural and unfortunate birthright. It is generally admitted that with woman 
the powers of intuition, of rapid perception, and perhaps of imitation, are 
more strongly marked than in man; but some, at least, of these faculties 
are characteristic of the lower races, and therefore of a past and lower state 
of civilisation. 

The chief distinction in the intellectual powers of the two sexes is shewn 
by man’s attaining to a higher eminence, in whatever he takes up, than 
can woman—whether requiring deep thought, reason, or imagination, or 
merely the use of the senses and hands. If two lists were made of the most 
eminent men and women in poetry, painting, sculpture, music (inclusive 
both of composition and performance), history, science, and philosophy, 
with half-a-dozen names under each subject, the two lists would not bear 
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comparison. We may also infer, from the law of the deviation from aver- 
ages, so well illustrated by Mr. Galton, in his work on ‘Hereditary Genius,’ 
that if men are capable of a decided pre-eminence over women in many 
subjects, the average of mental power in man must be above that of 
woman. 

Amongst the half-human progenitors of man, and amongst savages, there 
have been struggles between the males during many generations for the 
possession of the females. But mere bodily strength and size would do 
little for victory, unless associated with courage, perseverance, and deter- 
mined energy. With social animals, the young males have to pass through 
many a contest before they win a female, and the older males have to 
retain their females by renewed battles. They have, also, in the case of 
mankind, to defend their females, as well as their young, from enemies of 
all kinds, and to hunt for their joint subsistence. But to avoid enemies or 
to attack them with success, to capture wild animals, and to fashion weap- 
ons, requires the aid of the higher mental faculties, namely, observation, 
reason, invention, or imagination. These various faculties will thus have 
been continually put to the test and selected during manhood; they will, 
moreover, have been strengthened by use during this same period of life. 
Consequently in accordance with the principle often alluded to, we might 
expect that they would at least tend to be transmitted chiefly to the male 
offspring at the corresponding period of manhood. 

Now, when two men are put into competition, or a man with a woman, 
both possessed of every mental quality in equal perfection, save that one 
has higher energy, perseverance, and courage, the latter will generally be- 
come more eminent in every pursuit, and will gain the ascendancy.! He 
may be said to possess genius—for genius has been declared by a great 
authority to be patience; and patience, in this sense, means unflinching, 
undaunted perseverance. But this view of genius is perhaps deficient; for 
without the higher powers of the imagination and reason, no eminent 
success can be gained in many subjects. These latter faculties, as well as 
the former, will have been developed in man, partly through sexual 
selection,—that is, through the contest of rival males, and partly through 
natural selection, —that is, from success in the general struggle for life; and 
as in both cases the struggle will have been during maturity, the characters 
gained will have been transmitted more fully to the male than to the 
female offspring. It accords in a striking manner with this view of the 
modification and re-inforcement of many of our mental faculties by sexual 
selection, that, firstly, they notoriously undergo a considerable change at 
puberty,’ and, secondly, that eunuchs remain throughout life inferior in 
these same qualities. Thus man has ultimately become superior to woman. 
It is, indeed, fortunate that the law of the equal transmission of characters 
to both sexes prevails with mammals; otherwise it is probable that man 


1. J. Stuart Mill remarks (‘The Subjection of Women,’ 1869, p. 122), “The things in which man 
most excels woman are those which require most plodding, and long hammering at single 
thoughts.” What is this but energy and perseverance? 

2. Maudsley, ‘Mind and Body,’ p. 31. 
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would have become as superior in mental endowment to woman, as the 
peacock is in ornamental plumage to the peahen. 


A critic has asked how the ears of man, and he ought to have added of 
other animals, could have been adapted by selection so as to distinguish 
musical notes. But this question shows some confusion on the subject; a 
noise is the sensation resulting from the co-existence of several aérial “sim- 
ple vibrations” of various periods, each of which intermits so frequently 
that its separate existence cannot be perceived. It is only in the want of 
continuity of such vibrations, and in their want of harmony inter se, that 
a noise differs from a musical note. Thus an ear to be capable of discrim- 
inating noises—and the high importance of this power to all animals is 
admitted by every one—must be sensitive to musical notes. We have evi- 
dence of this capacity even low down in the animal scale: thus Crustaceans 
are provided with auditory hairs of different lengths, which have been seen 
to vibrate when the proper musical notes are struck.’ As stated in a previous 
chapter, similar observations have been made on the hairs of the antennz 
of gnats. It has been positively asserted by good observers that spiders are 
attracted by music. It is also well known that some dogs howl when hearing 
particular tones.* Seals apparently appreciate music, and their fondness for 
it “was well known to the ancients, and is often taken advantage of by the 
hunters at the present day.” 

Therefore, as far as the mere perception of musical notes is concerned, 
there seems no special difficulty in the case of man or of any other animal. 
Helmholtz has explained on physiological principles why concords are 
agreeable, and discords disagreeable to the human ear; but we are little 
concerned with these, as music in harmony is a late invention. We are 
more concerned with melody, and here again, according to Helmholtz, it 
is intelligible why the notes of our musical scale are used. The ear analyses 
all sounds into their component “simple vibrations,” although we are not 
conscious of this analysis. In a musical note the lowest in pitch of these 
is generally predominant; and the others which are less marked are the 
octave, the twelfth, the second octave, &c., all harmonies of the funda- 
mental predominant note; any two notes of our scale have many of these 
harmonic over-tones in common. It seems pretty clear then, that if an 
animal always wished to sing precisely the same song, he would guide 
himself by sounding those notes in succession, which possess many over- 
tones in common—that is, he would choose for his song, notes which 
belong to our musical scale. 

But if it be further asked why musical tones in a certain order and 
thythm give man and other animals pleasure, we can no more give the 
reason than for the pleasantness of certain tastes and smells. That they do 


3. Helmholtz, “Phéorie Phys. de la Musique,’ 1868, p. 187. 

4. Several accounts have been published to this effect. Mr. Peach writes to me that an old dog of 
his howls when B flat is sounded on the flute, and to no other note. I may add another instance 
of a dog always whining, when one note on a concertina, which was out of tune, was played. 


. Mr. R. Brown, in ‘Proc. Zool. Soc.’ 1868, p. 410. 
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give pleasure of some kind to animals, we may infer from their being 
produced during the season of courtship by many insects, spiders, fishes, 
amphibians, and birds; for unless the females were able to appreciate such 
sounds and were excited or charmed by them, the persevering efforts of 
the males, and the complex structures often possessed by them alone, 
would be useless; and this it is impossible to believe. 

Human song is generally admitted to be the basis or origin of instru- 
mental music. As neither the enjoyment nor the capacity of producing 
musical notes are faculties of the least use to man in reference to his daily 
habits of life, they must be ranked amongst the most mysterious with which 
he is endowed. They are present, though in a very rude condition, in men 
of all races, even the most savage; but so different is the taste of the several 
races, that our music gives no pleasure to savages, and their music is to 
us in most cases hideous and unmeaning. Dr. Seemann, in some inter- 
esting remarks on this subject,° “doubt whether even amongst the nations 
of Western Europe, intimately connected as they are by close and frequent 
intercourse, the music of the one is interpreted in the same sense by the 
others. By travelling eastwards we find that there is certainly a different 
language of music. Songs of joy and dance-accompaniments are no longer, 
as with us, in the major keys, but always in the minor.” Whether or not 
the half-human progenitors of man possessed, like the singing gibbons, the 
capacity of producing, and therefore no doubt of appreciating, musical 
notes, we know that man possessed these faculties at a very remote period. 
M. Lartet has described two flutes made out of the bones and horns of 
the reindeer, found in caves together with flint tools and the remains of 
extinct animals. The arts of singing and of dancing are also very ancient, 
and are now practised by all or nearly all the lowest races of man. Poetry, 
which may be considered as the offspring of song, is likewise so ancient, 
that many persons have felt astonished that it should have arisen during 
the earliest ages of which we have any record. 

We see that the musical faculties, which are not wholly deficient in any 
tace, are capable of prompt and high development, for Hottentots and 
Negroes have become excellent musicians, although in their native coun- 
tries they rarely practise anything that we should consider music. Schwein- 
furth, however, was pleased with some of the simple melodies which he 
heard in the interior of Africa. But there is nothing anomalous in the 
musical faculties lying dormant in man: some species of birds which never 
naturally sing, can without much difficulty be taught to do so; thus a 
house-sparrow has learnt the song of a linnet. As these two species are 
closely allied, and belong to the order of Insessores, which includes nearly 
all the singing-birds in the world, it is possible that a progenitor of the 
sparrow may have been a songster. It is more remarkable that parrots, 
belonging to a group distinct from the Insessores, and having differently 
constructed vocal organs, can be taught not only to speak, but to pipe or 
whistle tunes invented by man, so that they must have some musical 


6. ‘Journal of Anthropolog. Soc.’ Oct. 1870, p. clv. See also the several later chapters in Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘Prehistoric Times,’ second edition, 1869, which contain an admirable account of the 
habits of savages. 
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capacity. Nevertheless it would be very rash to assume that parrots are 
descended from some ancient form which was a songster. Many cases 
could be advanced of organs and instincts originally adapted for one pur- 
pose, having been utilised for some distinct purpose.” Hence the capacity 
for high musical development which the savage races of man possess, may 
be due either to the practice by our semi-human progenitors of some rude 
form of music, or simply to their having acquired the proper vocal organs 
for a different purpose. But in this latter case we must assume, as in the 
above instance of parrots, and as seems to occur with many animals, that 
they already possessed some sense of melody. 

Music arouses in us various emotions, but not the more terrible ones 
of horror, fear, rage, &c. It awakens the gentler feelings of tenderness and 
love, which readily pass into devotion. In the Chinese annals it is said, 
“Music hath the power of making heaven descend upon earth.” It likewise 
stirs up in us the sense of triumph and the glorious ardour for war. These 
powerful and mingled feelings may well give rise to the sense of sublimity. 
We can concentrate, as Dr. Seemann observes, greater intensity of feeling 
in a single musical note than in pages of writing. It is probable that nearly 
the same emotions, but much weaker and far less complex, are felt by 
birds when the male pours forth his full volume of song, in rivalry with 
other males, to captivate the female. Love is still the commonest theme 
of our songs. As Herbert Spencer remarks, “music arouses dormant sen- 
timents of which we had not conceived the possibility, and do not know 
the meaning; or, as Richter says, tells us of things we have not seen and 
shall not see.” Conversely, when vivid emotions are felt and expressed by 
the orator, or even in common speech, musical cadences and rhythm are 
instinctively used. The negro in Africa when excited often bursts forth in 
song; “another will reply in song, whilst the company, as if touched by a 
musical wave, murmur a chorus in perfect unison.”® Even monkeys express 
strong feelings in different tones—anger and impatience by low,—fear and 
pain by high notes.” The sensations and ideas thus excited in us by music, 
or expressed by the cadences of oratory, appear from their vagueness, yet 
depth, like mental reversions to the emotions and thoughts of a long-past 
age. 

All these facts with respect to music and impassioned speech become 
intelligible to a certain extent, if we may assume that musical tones and 
rhythm were used by our half-human ancestors, during the season of court- 
ship, when animals of all kinds are excited not only by love, but by the 
strong passions of jealousy, rivalry, and triumph. From the deeply-laid prin- 
ciple of inherited associations, musical tones in this case would be likely 
to call up vaguely and indefinitely the strong emotions of a long-past age. 


7. Since this chapter was printed, I have seen a valuable article by Mr. Chauncey Wright (‘North 
American Review,’ Oct. 1870, page 293), who, in discussing the above subject, remarks, “There 
are many consequences of the ultimate laws or uniformities of nature, through which the acqui- 
sition of one useful power will bring with it many resulting advantages as well as limiting disad- 
vantages, actual or possible, which the principle of utility may not have comprehended in its 
action.” As I have attempted to shew in an early chapter of this work, this principle has an 
important bearing on the acquisition by man of some of his mental characteristics. 

8. Winwood Reade, “The Martyrdom of Man,’ 1872, p. 441, and ‘African Sketch Book,’ 1873, vol. 
ii. p. 313. 

9. Rengger, ‘Säugethiere von Paraguay, s. 49. 
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As we have every reason to suppose that articulate speech is one of the 
latest, as it certainly is the highest, of the arts acquired by man, and as the 
instinctive power of producing musical notes and rhythms is developed 
Jow down in the animal series, it would be altogether opposed to the 
principle of evolution, if we were to admit that man’s musical capacity 
has been developed from the tones used in impassioned speech. We must 
suppose that the rhythms and cadences of oratory are derived from previ- 
ously developed musical powers.! We can thus understand how it is that 
music, dancing, song, and poetry are such very ancient arts. We may go 
even further than this, and, as remarked in a former chapter, believe that 
musical sounds afforded one of the bases for the development of language.’ 


Chapter XX. Secondary Sexual Characters of Man—continued 


On the effects of the continued selection of women according to a different standard 
of beauty in each race—On the causes which interfere with sexual selection in civ- 
ilised and savage nations—Conditions favourable to sexual selection during primeval 
times—On the manner of action of sexual selection with mankind~On the women 
in savage tribes having some power to choose their husbands—Absence of hair on the 
body, and development of the beard—Colour of the skin—Summary. 


We have seen in the last chapter that with all barbarous races ornaments, 
dress, and external appearance are highly valued; and that the men judge 
of the beauty of their women by widely different standards. We must next 
inquire whether this preference and the consequent selection during many 
generations of those women, which appear to the men of each race the 
most attractive, has altered the character either of the females alone, or of 
both sexes. With mammals the general rule appears to be that characters 
of all kinds are inherited equally by the males and females, we might 
therefore expect that with mankind any characters gained by the females 
or by the males through sexual selection would commonly be transferred 
to the offspring of both sexes. If any change has thus been effected, it is 
almost certain that the different races would be differently modified, as 
each has its own standard of beauty. 

With mankind, especially with savages, many causes interfere with the 


1. See the very interesting discussion on the ‘Origin and Function of Music,’ by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his collected ‘Essays,’ 1858, p. 359. Mr. Spencer comes to an exactly opposite conclusion to 
that at which | have arrived. He concludes, as did Diderot formerly, that the cadences used in 
emotional speech afford the foundation from which music has been developed; whilst I conclude 
that musical notes and rhythm were first acquired by the male or female progenitors of mankind 
for the sake of charming the opposite sex. Thus musical tones became firmly associated with some 
of the strongest passions an animal is capable of feeling, and are consequently used instinctively, 
or through association when strong emotions are expressed in speech. Mr. Spencer does not offer 
any satisfactory explanation, nor can I, why high or deep notes should be expressive, both with 
man and the lower animals, of certain emotions. Mr. Spencer gives also an interesting discussion 
on the relations between poetry, recitative and song. 

2. I find in Lord Monboddo’s ‘Origin of Language,’ vol. i. (1774), p. 469, that Dr, Blacklock likewise 
thought “that the first language among men was music, and that before our ideas were expressed 
by articulate sounds, they were communicated by tones varied according to different degrees of 
gravity and acuteness.” 
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action of sexual selection as far as the bodily frame is concerned. Civilised 
men are largely attracted by the mental charms of women, by their wealth, 
and especially by their social position; for men rarely marry into a much 
lower rank. The men who succeed in obtaining the more beautiful women 
will not have a better chance of leaving a long line of descendants than 
other men with plainer wives, save the few who bequeath their fortunes 
according to primogeniture. With respect to the opposite form of selection, 
namely, of the more attractive men by the women, although in civilised 
nations women have free or almost free choice, which is not the case with 
barbarous races, yet their choice is largely influenced by the social position 
and wealth of the men; and the success of the latter in life depends much 
on their intellectual powers and energy, or on the fruits of these same 
powers in their forefathers. No excuse is needed for treating this subject 
in some detail; for, as the German philosopher Schopenhauer remarks, 
“the final aim of all love intrigues, be they comic or tragic, is really of 
more importance than all other ends in human life. What it all turns upon 
is nothing less than the composition of the next generation. . . . It is not 
the weal or woe of any one individual, but that of the human race to 
come, which is here at stake.” 

There is, however, reason to believe that in certain civilised and semi- 
civilised nations sexual selection has effected something in modifying the 
bodily frame of some of the members. Many persons are convinced, as it 
appears to me with justice, that our aristocracy, including under this term 
all wealthy families in which primogeniture has long prevailed, from hav- 
ing chosen during many generations from all classes the more beautiful 
women as their wives, have become handsomer, according to the Euro- 
pean standard, than the middle classes; yet the middle classes are placed 
under equally favourable conditions of life for the perfect development of 


the body. 


Although the manner of development of the marriage-tie is an obscure 
subject, as we may infer from the divergent opinions on several points 
between the three authors who have studied it most closely, namely, Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. M’Lennan, and Sir J. Lubbock, yet from the foregoing and 
several other lines of evidence it seems probable* that the habit of mar- 
riage, in any strict sense of the word, has been gradually developed; and 
that almost promiscuous or very loose intercourse was once extremely com- 
mon throughout the world. Nevertheless, from the strength of the feeling 
of jealousy all through the animal kingdom, as well as from the analogy 
of the lower animals, more particularly of those which come nearest to 
man, I cannot believe that absolutely promiscuous intercourse prevailed 
in times past, shortly before man attained to his present rank in the zoo- 
logical scale. Man, as I have attempted to shew, is certainly descended 


3. ‘Schopenhauer and Darwinism,’ in ‘Journal of Anthropology,’ Jan. 1871, p. 323. 

4. Mr. C. Staniland Wake argues strongly (‘Anthropologia,’ March, 1874, p. 197) against the views 
held by these three writers on the former prevalence of almost promiscuous intercourse; and he 
thinks that the classificatory system of relationship can be otherwise explained. 
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from some ape-like creature. With the existing Quadrumana, as far as their 
habits are known, the males of some species are monogamous, but live 
during only a part of the year with the females: of this the orang seems to 
afford an instance. Several kinds, for example some of the Indian and 
American monkeys, are strictly monogamous, and associate all the year 
round with their wives. Others are polygamous, for example the gorilla 
and several American species, and each family lives separate. Even when 
this occurs, the families inhabiting the same district are probably somewhat 
social; the chimpanzee, for instance, is occasionally met with in large 
bands. Again, other species are polygamous, but several males, each with 
his own females, live associated in a body, as with several species of ba- 
boons.’ We may indeed conclude from what we know of the jealousy of 
all male quadrupeds, armed, as many of them are, with special weapons 
for battling with their rivals, that promiscuous intercourse in a state of 
nature is extremely improbable. The pairing may not last for life, but only 
for each birth; yet if the males which are the strongest and best able to 
defend or otherwise assist their females and young, were to select the more 
attractive females, this would suffice for sexual selection. 

Therefore, looking far enough back in the stream of time, and judging 
from the social habits of man as he now exists, the most probable view is 
that he aboriginally lived in small communities, each with a single wife, 
or if powerful with several, whom he jealously guarded against all other 
men. Or he may not have been a social animal, and yet have lived with 
several wives, like the gorilla; for all the natives “agree that but one adult 
male is seen in a band; when the young male grows up, a contest takes 
place for mastery, and the strongest, by killing and driving out the others, 
establishes himself as the head of the community.” The younger males, 
being thus expelled and wandering about, would, when at last successful 
in finding a partner, prevent too close interbreeding within the limits of 
the same family. 


With animals in a state of nature, many characters proper to the males, 
such as size, strength, special weapons, courage and pugnacity, have been 
acquired through the law of battle. The semi-human progenitors of man, 
like their allies the Quadrumana, will almost certainly have been thus 
modified; and, as savages still fight for the possession of their women, a 
similar process of selection has probably gone on in a greater or less degree 
to the present day. Other characters proper to the males of the lower 
animals, such as bright colours and various ornaments, have been acquired 
by the more attractive males having been preferred by the females. There 
are, however, exceptional cases in which the males are the selectors, in- 
stead of having been the selected. We recognise such cases by the females 


5. Brehm (Tust. Thierleben,’ B. i. p. 77) says Cynocephalus hamadryas lives in great troops con- 
taining twice as many adult females as adult males. See Rengger on American polygamous species, 
and Owen (‘Anat. of Vertebrates,’ vol. iii. p. 746) on American monogamous species. Other 
references might be added. 

6. Dr. Savage, in “Boston Journal of Nat. Hist. vol. v. 1845-47, p. 423. 
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being more highly ornamented than the males,—their ornamental char- 
acters having been transmitted exclusively or chiefly to their female off- 
spring. One such case has been described in the order to which man 
belongs, that of the Rhesus monkey. 

Man is more powerful in body and mind than woman, and in the savage 
state he keeps her in a far more abject state of bondage than does the 
male of any other animal; therefore it is not surprising that he should have 
gained the power of selection. Women are everywhere conscious of the 
value of their own beauty; and when they have the means, they take more 
delight in decorating themselves with all sorts of ornaments than do men. 
They borrow the plumes of male birds, with which nature has decked this 
sex, in order to charm the females. As women have long been selected for 
beauty, it is not surprising that some of their successive variations should 
have been transmitted exclusively to the same sex; consequently that they 
should have transmitted beauty in a somewhat higher degree to their fe- 
male than to their male offspring, and thus have become more beautiful, 
according to general opinion, than men. Women, however, certainly trans- 
mit most of their characters, including some beauty, to their offspring of 
both sexes; so that the continued preference by the men of each race for 
the more attractive women, according to their standard of taste, will have 
tended to modify in the same manner all the individuals of both sexes 
belonging to the race. 

With respect to the other form of sexual selection (which with the lower 
animals is much the more common), namely, when the females are the 
selectors, and accept only those males which excite or charm them most, 
we have reason to believe that it formerly acted on our progenitors. Man 
in all probability owes his beard, and perhaps some other characters, to 
inheritance from an ancient progenitor who thus gained his ornaments. 
But this form of selection may have occasionally acted during later times; 
for in utterly barbarous tribes the women have more power in choosing, 
rejecting, and tempting their lovers, or of afterwards changing their hus- 
bands, than might have been expected. 


x * kd 


SUMMARY 


We may conclude that the greater size, strength, courage, pugnacity, 
and energy of man, in comparison with woman, were acquired during 
primeval times, and have subsequently been augmented, chiefly through 
the contests of rival males for the possession of the females. The greater 
intellectual vigour and power of invention in man is probably due to nat- 
ural selection, combined with the inherited effects of habit, for the most 
able men will have succeeded best in defending and providing for them- 
selves and for their wives and offspring. As far as the extreme intricacy of 
the subject permits us to judge, it appears that our male ape-like progen- 
itors acquired their beards as an ornament to charm or excite the opposite 
sex, and transmitted them only to their male offspring. The females ap- 
parently first had their bodies denuded of hair, also as a sexual ornament; 
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but they transmitted this character almost equally to both sexes. It is not 
improbable that the females were modified in other respects for the same 
purpose and by the same means; so that women have acquired sweeter 
voices and become more beautiful than men. 

It deserves attention that with mankind the conditions were in many 
respects much more favourable for sexual selection during a very early 
period, when man had only just attained to the rank of manhood, than 
during later times. For he would then, as we may safely conclude, have 
been guided more by his instinctive passions, and less by foresight or rea- 
son. He would have jealously guarded his wife or wives. He would not 
have practised infanticide; nor valued his wives merely as useful slaves; 
nor have been betrothed to them during infancy. Hence we may infer that 
the races of men were differentiated, as far as sexual selection is concerned, 
in chief part at a very remote epoch; and this conclusion throws light on 
the remarkable fact that at the most ancient period, of which we have as 
yet any record, the races of man had already come to differ nearly or quite 
as much as they do at the present day. 

The views here advanced, on the part which sexual selection has played 
in the history of man, want scientific precision. He who does not admit 
this agency in the case of the lower animals, will disregard all that I have 
written in the later chapters on man. We cannot positively say that this 
character, but not that, has been thus modified; it has however, been 
shewn that the races of man differ from each other and from their nearest 
allies, in certain characters which are of no service to them in their daily 
habits of life, and which it is extremely probable would have been modified 
through sexual selection. We have seen that with the lowest savages the 
people of each tribe admire their own characteristic qualities,—the shape 
of the head and face, the squareness of the cheek-bones, the prominence 
or depression of the nose, the colour of the skin, the length of the hair on 
the head, the absence of hair on the face and body, or the presence of a 
great beard, and so forth. Hence these and other such points could hardly 
fail to be slowly and gradually exaggerated, from the more powerful and able 
men in each tribe, who would succeed in rearing the largest number of off- 
spring, having selected during many generations for their wives the most 
strongly characterised and therefore most attractive women. For my own 
part I conclude that of all the causes which have led to the differences in 
external appearance between the races of man, and to a certain extent 
between man and the lower animals, sexual selection has been the most 
efficient. 


Chapter XXI. General Summary and Conclusion 


Main conclusion that man is descended from some lower form—Manner of 
development—Genealogy of man—Intellectual and moral faculties—Sexual 
Selection—Concluding remarks. 


A brief summary will be sufficient to recall to the reader’s mind the 
more salient points in this work. Many of the views which have been 
advanced are highly speculative, and some no doubt wil] prove erroneous; 
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but I have in every case given the reasons which have led me to one view 
tather than to another. It seemed worth while to try how far the principle 
of evolution would throw light on some of the more complex problems in 
the natural history of man. False facts are highly injurious to the progress 
of science, for they often endure long; but false views, if supported by 
some evidence, do little harm, for every one takes a salutary pleasure in 
proving their falseness and when this is done, one path towards error is 
closed and the road to truth is often at the same time opened. 

The main conclusion here arrived at, and now held by many naturalists 
who are well competent to form a sound judgment, is that man is de- 
scended from some less highly organised form. The grounds upon which 
this conclusion rests will never be shaken, for the close similarity between 
man and the lower animals in embryonic development, as well as in in- 
numerable points of structure and constitution, both of high and of the 
most trifling importance,—the rudiments which he retains, and the ab- 
normal reversions to which he is occasionally liable,—are facts which can- 
not be disputed. They have long been known, but until recently they told 
us nothing with respect to the origin of man. Now when viewed by the 
light of our knowledge of the whole organic world, their meaning is un- 
mistakable. The great principle of evolution stands up clear and firm, when 
these groups or facts are considered in connection with others, such as the 
mutual affinities of the members of the same group, their geographical 
distribution in past and present times, and their geological succession. It 
is incredible that all these facts should speak falsely. He who is not content 
to look, like a savage, at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot 
any longer believe that man is the work of a separate act of creation. He 
will be forced to admit that the close resemblance of the embryo of man 
to that, for instance, of a dog—the construction of his skull, limbs and 
whole frame on the same plan with that of other mammals, independently 
of the uses to which the parts may be put—the occasional re-appearance 
of various structures, for instance of several muscles, which man does not 
normally possess, but which are common to the Quadrumana—and a 
crowd of analogous facts—all point in the plainest manner to the conclu- 
sion that man is the co-descendant with other mammals of a common 
progenitor. : 

We have seen that man incessantly presents individual differences in all 
parts of his body and in his mental faculties. These differences or variations 
seem to be induced by the same general causes, and to obey the same 
laws as with the lower animals. In both cases similar laws of inheritance 
prevail. Man tends to increase at a greater rate than his means of subsis- 
tence; consequently he is occasionally subjected to a severe struggle for 
existence, and natural selection will have effected whatever lies within its 
scope. A succession of strongly-marked variations of a similar nature is by 
no means requisite; slight fluctuating differences in the individual suffice 
for the work of natural selection; not that we have any reason to suppose 
that in the same species, all parts of the organisation tend to vary to the 
same degree. We may feel assured that the inherited effects of the long- 
continued use or disuse of parts will have done much in the same direction 
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with natural selection. Modifications formerly of importance, though no 
longer of any special use, are long-inherited. When one part is modified, 
other parts change through the principle of correlation, of which we have 
instances in many curious cases of correlated monstrosities. Something 
may be attributed to the direct and definite action of the surrounding 
conditions of life, such as abundant food, heat or moisture; and lastly, 
many characters of slight physiological importance, some indeed of con- 
siderable importance, have been gained through sexual selection. 

No doubt man, as well as every other animal, presents structures, which 
seem to our limited knowledge, not to be now of any service to him, nor 
to have been so formerly, either for the general conditions of life, or in 
the relations of one sex to the other. Such structures cannot be accounted 
for by any form of selection, or by the inherited effects of the use and 
disuse of parts. We know, however, that many strange and strongly-marked 
peculiarities of structure occasionally appear in our domesticated produc- 
tions, and if their unknown causes were to act more uniformly, they would 
probably become common to all the individuals of the species. We may 
hope hereafter to understand something about the causes of such occa- 
sional modifications, especially through the study of monstrosities: hence 
the labours of experimentalists such as those of M. Camille Dareste, are 
full of promise for the future. In general we can only say that the cause 
of each slight variation and of each monstrosity lies much more in the 
constitution of the organism, than in the nature of the surrounding con- 
ditions; though new and changed conditions certainly play an important 
part in exciting organic changes of many kinds. 

Through the means just specified, aided perhaps by others as yet un- 
discovered, man has been raised to his present state. But since he attained 
to the rank of manhood, he has diverged into distinct races, or as they may 
be more fitly called, sub-species. Some of these, such as the Negro and 
European, are so distinct that, if specimens had been brought to a natu- 
ralist without any further information, they would undoubtedly have been 
considered by him as good and true species. Nevertheless all the races 
agree in so many unimportant details of structure and in so many mental 
peculiarities that these can be accounted for only by inheritance from a 
common progenitor; and a progenitor thus characterised would probably 
deserve to rank as man. 

It must not be supposed that the divergence of each race from the other 
races, and of all from a common stock, can be traced back to any one pair 
of progenitors. On the contrary, at every stage in the process of modifi- 
cation, all the individuals which were in any way better fitted for their 
conditions of life, though in different degrees, would have survived in 
greater numbers than the less well-fitted. The process would have been 
like that followed by man, when he does not intentionally select particular 
individuals, but breeds from all the superior individuals, and neglects the 
inferior. He thus slowly but surely modifies his stock, and unconciously 
forms a new strain. So with respect to modifications acquired indepen- 
dently of selection, and due to variations arising from the nature of the 
organism and the action of the surrounding conditions, or from changed 
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habits of life, no single pair will have been modified much more than the 
other pairs inhabiting the same country, for all will have been continually 
blended through free intercrossing. 

By considering the embryological structure of man,—the homologies 
which he presents with the lower animals,—the rudiments which he 
retains,—and the reversions to which he is liable, we can partly recall in 
imagination the former condition of our early progenitors; and can ap- 
proximately place them in their proper place in the zoological series. We 
thus learn that man is descended from a hairy, tailed quadruped, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This creature, 
if its whole structure had been examined by a naturalist, would have been 
classed amongst the Quadrumana, as surely as the still more ancient pro- 
genitor of the Old and New World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all 
the higher mammals are probably derived from an ancient marsupial an- 
imal, and this through a long series of diversified forms, from some am- 
phibian-like creature, and this again from some fish-like animal. In the 
dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early progenitor of all the 
Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal provided with branchiz, 
with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the most im- 
portant organs of the body (such as the brain and heart) imperfectly or not 
at all developed. This animal seems to have been more like the larvae of 
the existing marine Ascidians than any other known form. 


The high standard of our intellectual powers and moral disposition is 
the greatest difficulty which presents itself, after we have been driven to 
this conclusion on the origin of man. But every one who admits the prin- 
ciple of evolution, must see that the mental powers of the higher animals, 
which are the same in kind with those of man, though so different in 
degree, are capable of advancement. Thus the interval between the mental 
powers of one of the higher apes and of a fish, or between those of an ant 
and scale-insect, is immense; yet their development does not offer any 
special difficulty; for with our domesticated animals, the mental faculties 
are certainly variable, and the variations are inherited. No one doubts that 
they are of the utmost importance to animals in a state of nature. Therefore 
the conditions are favourable for their development through natural selec- 
tion. The same conclusion may be extended to man; the ‘intellect must 
have been all-important to him, even at a very remote period, as enabling 
him to invent and use language, to make weapons, tools, traps, &c., 
whereby with the aid of his social habits, he long ago became the most 
dominant of all living creatures. 

A great stride in the development of the intellect will have followed, as 
soon as the half-art and half-instinct of language came into use; for the 
continued use of language will have reacted on the brain and produced 
an inherited effect; and this again will have reacted on the improvement 
of language. As Mr. Chauncey Wright’ has well remarked, the largeness 
of the brain in man relatively to his body, compared with the lower ani- 
mals, may be attributed in chief part to the early use of some simple form 


7. ‘On the Limits of Natural Selection, in the ‘North American Review,’ Oct. 1870, p. 295. 
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of language,—that wonderful engine which affixes signs to all sorts of ob- 
jects and qualities, and excites trains of thought which would never arise 
from the mere impression of the senses, or if they did arise could not be 
followed out. The higher intellectual powers of man, such as those of 
ratiocination, abstraction, self-consciousness, &c., probably follow from the 
continued improvement and exercise of the other mental faculties. 

The development of the moral qualities is a more interesting problem. 
The foundation lies in the social instincts, including under this term the 
family ties. These instincts are highly complex, and in the case of the 
lower animals give special tendencies towards certain definite actions; but 
the more important elements are love, and the distinct emotion of sym- 
pathy. Animals endowed with the social instincts take pleasure in one 
another’s company, warn one another of danger, defend and aid one an- 
other in many ways. These instincts do not extend to all the individuals 
of the species, but only to those of the same community. As they are highly 
beneficial to the species, they have in all probability been acquired 
through natural selection. 

A moral being is one who is capable of reflecting on his past actions 
and their motives—of approving of some and disapproving of others; and 
the fact that man is the one being who certainly deserves this designation, 
is the greatest of all distinctions between him and the lower animals. But 
in the fourth chapter I have endeavoured to shew that the moral sense 
follows, firstly, from the enduring and ever-present nature of the social 
instincts; secondly, from man’s appreciation of the approbation and dis- 
approbation of his fellows; and thirdly, from the high activity of his mental 
faculties, with past impressions extremely vivid; and in these latter respects 
he differs from the lower animals. Owing to this condition of mind, man 
cannot avoid looking both backwards and forwards, and comparing past 
impressions. Hence after some temporary desire or passion has mastered 
his social instincts, he reflects and compares the now weakened impression 
of such past impulses with the ever-present social instincts; and he then 
feels that sense of dissatisfaction which all unsatisfied instincts leave behind 
them, he therefore resolves to act differently for the future,—and this is 
conscience. Any instinct, permanently stronger or more enduring than 
another, gives rise to a feeling which we express by saying that it ought to 
be obeyed. A pointer dog, if able to reflect on his past conduct, would say 
to himself, I ought (as indeed we say of him) to have pointed at that hare 
and not have yielded to the passing temptation of hunting it. 

Social animals are impelled partly by a wish to aid the members of their 
community in a general manner, but more commonly to perform certain 
definite actions. Man is impelled by the same general wish to aid his 
fellows; but has few or no special instincts. He differs also from the lower 
animals in the power of expressing his desires by words, which thus be- 
come a guide to the aid required and bestowed. The motive to give aid is 
likewise much modified in man: it no longer consists solely of a blind 
instinctive impulse, but is much influenced by the praise or blame of his 
fellows. The appreciation and the bestowal of praise and blame both rest 
on sympathy; and this emotion, as we have seen, is one of the most im- 
portant elements of the social instincts. Sympathy, though gained as an 
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instinct, is also much strengthened by exercise or habit. As all men desire 
their own happiness, praise or blame is bestowed on actions and motives, 
according as they lead to this end; and as happiness is an essential part of 
the general good, the greatest-happiness principle indirectly serves as a 
nearly safe standard of right and wrong. As the reasoning powers advance 
and experience is gained, the remoter effects of certain lines of conduct 
on the character of the individual, and on the general good, are perceived; 
and then the self-regarding virtues come within the scope of public opin- 
ion, and receive praise, and their opposites blame. But with the less 
civilised nations reason often errs, and many bad customs and base super- 
stitions come within the same scope, and are then esteemed as high vir- 
tues, and their breach as heavy crimes. 

The moral faculties are generally and justly esteemed as of higher value 
than the intellectual powers. But we should bear in mind that the activity 
of the mind in vividly recalling past impressions is one of the fundamental 
though secondary bases of conscience. This affords the strongest argument 
for educating and stimulating in all possible ways the intellectual faculties 
of every human being. No doubt a man with a torpid mind, if his social 
affections and sympathies are well developed, will be led to good actions, 
and may have a fairly sensitive conscience. But whatever renders the imag- 
ination more vivid and strengthens the habit of recalling and comparing 
past impressions, will make the conscience more sensitive, and may even 
somewhat compensate for weak social affections and sympathies. 

The moral nature of man has reached its present standard, partly 
through the advancement of his reasoning powers and consequently of a 
just public opinion, but especially from his sympathies having been ren- 
dered more tender and widely diffused through the effects of habit, ex- 
ample, instruction, and reflection. It is not improbable that after long 
practice virtuous tendencies may be inherited. With the more civilised 
races, the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Deity has had a 
potent influence on the advance of morality. Ultimately man does not 
accept the praise or blame of his fellows as his sole guide, though few 
escape this influence, but his habitual convictions, controlled by reason, 
afford him the safest rule. His conscience then becomes the supreme judge 
and monitor. Nevertheless the first foundation or origin of the moral sense 
lies in the social instincts, including sympathy; and these instincts no doubt 
were primarily gained, as in the case of the lower animals, through natural 
selection. 

x 

The belief in God has often been advanced as not only the greatest, but 
the most complete of all the distinctions between man and the lower 
animals. It is however impossible, as we have seen, to maintain that this 
belief is innate or instinctive in man. On the other hand a belief in all- 
pervading spiritual agencies seems to be universal; and apparently follows 
from a considerable advance in man’s reason, and from a still greater 
advance in his faculties of imagination, curiosity and wonder. I am aware 
that the assumed instinctive belief in God has been used by many persons 
as an argument for His existence. But this is a rash argument, as we should 
thus be compelled to believe in the existence of many cruel and malignant 
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spirits, only a little more powerful than man; for the belief in them is far 
more general than in a beneficent Deity. The idea of a universal and 
beneficent Creator does not seem to arise in the mind of man, until he 
has been elevated by long-continued culture. 

He who believes in the advancement of man from some low organised 
form, will naturally ask how does this bear on the belief in the immortality 
of the soul. The barbarous races of man, as Sir J. Lubbock has shewn, 
possess no clear belief of this kind; but arguments derived from the pri- 
meval beliefs of savages are, as we have just seen, of little or no avail. Few 
persons feel any anxiety from the impossibility of determining at what 
precise period in the development of the individual, from the first trace 
of a minute germinal vesicle, man becomes an immortal being; and there 
is no greater cause for anxiety because the period cannot possibly be de- 
termined in the gradually ascending organic scale.’ 

I am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will be de- 
nounced by some as highly irreligious; but he who denounces them is 
bound to shew why it is more irreligious to explain the origin of man as 
a distinct species by descent from some lower form, through the laws of 
variation and natural selection, than to explain the birth of the individual 
through the laws of ordinary reproduction. The birth both of the species 
and of the individual are equally parts of that grand sequence of events, 
which our minds refuse to accept as the result of blind chance. The un- 
derstanding revolts at such a conclusion, whether or not we are able to 
believe that every slight variation of structure,—the union of each pair in 
marriage,—the dissemination of each seed,—and other such events, have 
all been ordained for some special purpose. 

Sexual selection has been treated at great length in this work; for, as J 
have attempted to shew, it has played an important part in the history of 
the organic world. I am aware that much remains doubtful, but I have 
endeavoured to give a fair view of the whole case. In the lower divisions 
of the animal kingdom, sexual selection seems to have done nothing: such 
animals are often affixed for life to the same spot, or have the sexes com- 
bined in the same individual, or what is still more important, their per- 
ceptive and intellectual faculties are not sufficiently advanced to allow of 
the feelings of love and jealousy, or of the exertion of choice. When, 
however, we come to the Arthropoda and Vertebrata, even to the lowest 
classes in these two great Sub-Kingdoms, sexual selection has effected 
much. 

In the several great classes of the animal kingdom,—in mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, and even crustaceans,—the differences between the 
sexes follow nearly the same rules. The males are almost always the wooers; 
and they alone are armed with special weapons for fighting with their 
rivals. They are generally stronger and larger than the females, and are 
endowed with the requisite qualities of courage and pugnacity. They are 
provided, either exclusively or in a much higher degree than the females, 
with organs for vocal or instrumental music, and with odoriferous glands. 


8. The Rev. J. A. Picton gives a discussion to this effect in his ‘New Theories and the Old Faith,’ 
1870, 
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They are ornamental with infinitely diversified appendages, and with the 
most brilliant or conspicuous colours, often arranged in elegant patterns, 
whilst the females are unadorned. When the sexes differ in more important 
structures, it is the male which is provided with special sense-organs for 
discovering the female, with locomotive organs for reaching her, and often 
with prehensile organs for holding her. These various structures for charm- 
ing or securing the female are often developed in the male during only 
part of the year, namely the breeding-season. They have in many cases 
been more or less transferred to the females; and in the latter case they 
often appear in her as mere rudiments. They are lost or never gained by 
the males after emasculation. Generally they are not developed in the male 
during early youth, but appear a short time before the age for reproduction. 
Hence in most cases the young of both sexes resemble each other; and 
the female somewhat resembles her young offspring throughout life. In 
almost every great class a few anomalous cases occur, where there has 
been an almost complete transposition of the characters proper to the two 
sexes; the females assuming characters which properly belong to the males. 
This surprising uniformity in the laws regulating the differences between 
the sexes in so many and such widely separated classes, is intelligible if 
we admit the action of one common cause, namely sexual selection. 
Sexual selection depends on the success of certain individuals over oth- 
ers of the same sex, in relation to the propagation of the species; whilst 
natural selection depends on the success of both sexes, at all ages, in 
relation to the general conditions of life. The sexual struggle is of two 
kinds; in the one it is between individuals of the same sex, generally the 
males, in order to drive away or kill their rivals, the females remaining 
passive; whilst in the other, the struggle is likewise between the individuals 
of the same sex, in order to excite or charm those of the opposite sex, 
generally the females, which no longer remain passive, but select the more 
agreeable partners. This latter kind of selection is closely analogous to that 
which man unintentionally, yet effectually, brings to bear on his domes- 
ticated productions, when he preserves during a long period the most 
pleasing or useful individuals, without any wish to modify the breed. 
The laws of inheritance determine whether characters gained through 
sexual selection by either sex shall be transmitted to the same sex, or to 
both; as well as the age at which they shall be developed. It appears that 
variations arising late in life are commonly transmitted to one and the 
same sex. Variability is the necessary basis for the action of selection, and 
is wholly independent of it. It follows from this, that variations of the same 
general nature have often been taken advantage of and accumulated 
through sexual selection in relation to the propagation of the species, as 
well as through natural selection in relation to the general purposes of life. 
Hence secondary sexual characters, when equally transmitted to both sexes 
can be distinguished from ordinary specific characters only by the light of 
analogy. The modifications acquired through sexual selection are often so 
strongly pronounced that the two sexes have frequently been ranked as 
distinct species, or even as distinct genera. Such strongly-marked differ- 
ences must be in some manner highly important; and we know that they 
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have been acquired in some instances at the cost not only of inconve- 
nience, but of exposure to actual danger. 

The belief in the power of sexual selection rests chiefly on the following 
considerations. Certain characters are confined to one sex; and this alone 
renders it probable that in most cases they are connected with the act of 
reproduction. In innumerable instances these characters are fully devel- 
oped only at maturity, and often during only a part of the year, which is 
always the breeding-season. The males (passing over a few exceptional 
cases) are the more active in courtship; they are the better armed, and are 
rendered the more attractive in various ways. It is to be especially observed 
that the males display their attractions with elaborate care in the presence 
of the females; and that they rarely or never display them excepting during 
the season of love. It is incredible that all this should be purposeless. Lastly 
we have distinct evidence with some quadrupeds and birds, that the in- 
dividuals of one sex are capable of feeling a strong antipathy or preference 
for certain individuals of the other sex. 

Bearing in mind these facts, and the marked results of man’s uncon- 
scious selection, when applied to domesticated animals and cultivated 
plants, it seems to me almost certain that if the individuals of one sex were 
during a long series of generations to prefer pairing with certain individuals 
of the other sex, characterised in some peculiar manner, the offspring 
would slowly but surely become modified in this same manner. | have not 
attempted to conceal that, excepting when the males are more numerous 
than the females, or when polygamy prevails, it is doubtful how the more 
attractive males succeed in leaving a large number of offspring to inherit 
their superiority in ornaments or other charms than the less attractive 
males; but I have shewn that this would probably follow from the 
females,—especially the more vigorous ones, which would be the first to 
breed,—preferring not only the more attractive but at the same time the 
more vigorous and victorious males. 

Although we have some positive evidence that birds appreciate bright 
and beautiful objects, as with the bower-birds of Australia, and although 
they certainly appreciate the power of song, yet I fully admit that it is 
astonishing that the females of many birds and some mammals should be 
endowed with sufficient taste to appreciate ornaments, which we have 
reason to attribute to sexual selection; and this is even more astonishing 
in the case of reptiles, fish, and insects. But we really know little about 
the minds of the lower animals. It cannot be supposed, for instance, that 
male birds of paradise or peacocks should take such pains in erecting, 
spreading, and vibrating their beautiful plumes before the females for no 
purpose. We should remember the fact given on excellent authority in a 
former chapter, that several peahens, when debarred from an admired 
male, remairted widows during a whole season rather than pair with an- 
other bird. 

Nevertheless I know of no fact in natural history more wonderful than 
that of the female Argus pheasant should appreciate the exquisite shading 
of the ball-and-socket ornaments and the elegant patterns on the wing- 
feathers of the male. He who thinks that the male was created as he now 
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exists must admit that the great plumes, which prevent the wings from 
being used for flight, and which are displayed during courtship and at no 
other time in a manner quite peculiar to this one species, were given to 
him as an ornament. If so, he must likewise admit that the female was 
created and endowed with the capacity of appreciating such ornaments. | 
differ only in the conviction that the male Argus pheasant acquired his 
beauty gradually, through the preference of the females during many gen- 
erations for the more highly ornamented males; the zsthetic capacity of 
the females having been advanced through exercise or habit, just as our 
own taste is gradually improved. In the male through the fortunate chance 
of a few feathers being left unchanged, we can distinctly trace how simple 
spots with a little fulvous shading on one side may have been developed 
by small steps into the wonderful ball-and-socket ornaments; and it is prob- 
able that they were actually thus developed. 

Everyone who admits the principle of evolution, and yet feels great 
difficulty in admitting that female mammals, birds, reptiles, and fish, could 
have acquired the high taste implied by the beauty of the males, and which 
generally coincides with our own standard, should reflect that the nerve- 
cells of the brain in the highest as well as in the lowest members of the 
Vertebrate series, are derived from those of the common progenitor of this 
great Kingdom. For we can thus see how it has come to pass that certain 
mental faculties, in various and widely distinct groups of animals, have 
been developed in nearly the same manner and to nearly the same degree. 

The reader who has taken the trouble to go through the several chapters 
devoted to sexual selection, will be able to judge how far the conclusions 
at which I have arrived are supported by sufficient evidence. If he accepts 
these conclusions he may, I think, safely extend them to mankind; but it 
would be superfluous here to repeat what I have so lately said on the 
manner in which sexual selection apparently has acted on man, both on 
the male and female side, causing the two sexes to differ in body and 
mind, and the several races to differ from each other in various characters, 
as well as from their ancient and lowly-organised progenitors. 

He who admits the principle of sexual selection will be led to the re- 
markable conclusion that the nervous system not only regulates most of 
the existing functions of the body, but has indirectly influenced the pro- 
gressive development of various bodily structures and of certain mental 
qualities. Courage, pugnacity, perseverance, strength and size of body, 
weapons of all kinds, musical organs, both vocal and instrumental, bright 
colours and ornamental appendages, have all been indirectly gained by 
the one sex or the other, through the exertion of choice, the influence of 
love and jealousy, and the appreciation of the beautiful in sound, colour 
or form; and these powers of the mind manifestly depend on the devel- 
opment of the brain. 


Man scans with scrupulous care the character and pedigree of his 
horses, cattle, and dogs before he matches them; but when he comes to 
his own marriage he rarely, or never, takes any such care. He is impelled 
by nearly the same motives as the lower animals, when they are left to 
their own free choice, though he is in so far superior to them that he 
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highly values mental charms and virtues. On the other hand he is strongly 
attracted by mere wealth or rank. Yet he might by selection do something 
not only for the bodily constitution and frame of his offspring, but for their 
intellectual and moral qualities. Both sexes ought to refrain from marriage 
if they are in any marked degree inferior in body or mind; but such hopes 
are Utopian and will never be even partially realised until the laws of 
inheritance are thoroughly known. Everyone does good service, who aids 
toward this end. When the principles of breeding and inheritance are 
better understood, we shall not hear ignorant members of our legislature 
rejecting with scorn a plan for ascertaining whether or not consanguineous 
marriages are injurious to man. 

The advancement of the welfare of mankind is a most intricate problem: 
all ought to refrain from marriage who cannot avoid abject poverty for 
their children; for poverty is not only a great evil, but tends to its own 
increase by leading to recklessness in marriage. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Galton has remarked, if the prudent avoid marriage, whilst the reckless 
marry, the inferior members tend to supplant the better members of so- 
ciety. Man, like every other animal, has no doubt advanced to his present 
high condition through a struggle for existence consequent on his rapid 
multiplication; and if he is to advance still higher, it is to be feared that 
he must remain subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise he would sink into 
indolence, and the more gifted men would not be more successful in the 
battle of life than the less gifted. Hence our natural rate of increase, though 
leading to many and obvious evils, must not be greatly diminished by any 
means. There should be open competition for all men; and the most able 
should not be prevented by laws or customs from succeeding best and 
rearing the largest number of offspring. Important as the struggle for ex- 
istence has been and even still is, yet as far as the highest part of man’s 
nature is concerned there are other agencies more important. For the 
moral qualities are advanced, either directly or indirectly, much more 
through the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, religion, 
&c., than through natural selection; though to this latter agency may be 
safely attributed the social instincts, which afforded the basis for the de- 
velopment of the moral sense. 

The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely, that man is de- 
scended from some lowly organised form, will, I regret to think, be highly 
distasteful to many. But there can hardly be a doubt that we are descended 
from barbarians. The astonishment which I felt on first seeing a party of 
Fuegians on a wild and broken shore will never be forgotten by me, for 
the reflection at once rushed into my mind—such were our ancestors. 
These men were absolutely naked and bedaubed with paint, their long 
hair was tangled, their mouths, frothed with excitement, and their expres- 
sion was wild, startled, and distrustful. They possessed hardly any arts, and 
like wild animals lived on what they could catch; they had no government, 
and were merciless to every one not of their own small tribe. He who has 
seen a savage in his native land will not feel much shame, if forced to 
acknowledge that the blood of some more humble creature flows in his 
veins. For my own part I would as soon be descended from that heroic 
little monkey, who braved his dreaded enemy in order to save the life of 
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his keeper, or from that old baboon, who descending from the mountains, 
carried away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd of astonished 
dogs—as from a savage who delights to torture his enemies, offers up 
bloody sacrifices, practises infanticide without remorse, treats his wives like 
slaves, knows no decency, and is haunted by the grossest superstitions. 

Man may be excused for feeling some pride at having risen, though not 
through his own exertions, to the very summit of the organic scale; and 
the fact of his having thus risen, instead of having been aboriginally placed 
there, may give him hope for a still higher destiny in the distant future. 
But we are not here concerned with hopes or fears, only with the truth as 
far as our reason permits us to discover it; and I have given the evidence 
to the best of my ability. We must, however, acknowledge, as it seems to 
me, that man with all his noble qualities, with sympathy which feels for 
the most debased, with benevolence which extends not only to other men 
but to the humblest living creature, with his god-like intellect which has 
penetrated into the movements and constitution of the solar system—with 
all these exalted powers—Man still bears in his bodily frame the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin. 





